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Tlifc  Feftival  of  St.  Bartholomew 
fixMi  to  Correfpondents 

DOth  of  the  King  of  Pruflia  ‘ 

Frederic  the  Fourth  •  ^ 

Ohaeadter  of  the  late  King  of  Pruffia  t  i; 

Ceremonies  which  took  place  at  his  Obfeqmcs 
FOmdation  of  his  Monarchy'  f  =  vi  . 

fiSFe^s  of  the  Death  of  the  King  of  Pruflia  *  •'* 

Gortteft  between  the  StadthoWer  and  the  States  of  Hollani 
BHifenderftandings  in  the  Provinces  d"  it  ^  -  it.  i 
*|%Aipcrance  recommended  by  the  Stadtholdcr  *  :  ■  ^ 
Condudl  of  the  Stadtholdcr  '  i:  v,  "  t 

Cbtiiequences  of  his  Meafurcs  '  '  '•  ' 

mtCBttion  of  the  dififferent  Parties^of  the  Republic  ^  ' 
Ch^dbrs  of  the  Province  of  Holland  f  -  ^  ' 

FpMgn  Coutts  interfering  in  the  Conteft  ^  ^  ^  ' 

©4tac^cr  of  the  Dutch 

States  of  HolIai»d—  -  '  ^ 

<^iftiical  Situation  of  the  Dutch  Territories  - 
TM  Inftitution  of  a  Stadtholdcr  • 

6^^1ufion  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  J  . 

kb^neficial  for  this  Country  ^  .  (.•<:  Hit  i 

*  Athhiniftration  applanded^  •  ‘ 

ffvStory  of  the  Capitan  Pacha  '  *:  •«  ' 

pl^y  of  the  Ottoman  Court ^  '  'r  i..  ?*.* 

WStes  to  Correfpondents  •  —  •  .“W 

^©timunications  •  '  r?:  .  -t.  c  *  '  ^  ii 

Coiumercial  Treaty  with  France  ' 

Kttional  Animohties  laid  afide  1 

Ambition  of  Kings  and  Miniilers  iA»n.  » -■  V  ».  A.  vf  iiJr 
PlfOpriety  of  the  Commercial  I'reaties  ^  -  <?•- 

Cdbmerce  of  France  advantageous  to  Great-Briteu^'^^^*^ 
Wealth  of  France 

Both  Countries  have  adled  againil  their  own  Intereft 
Natural  Advantages  of  the  two  Nations 
Duties  on  French  and  KngUih  Goods 
Sngiiih  Manufadlures  fought  after 


Popular  Prejudices 

Animofitics  in  a  great  Meafarc  removed  ;  ? 
Commercial  Treaty  popular . 

A  new  Spring  given  to  Induftry 
Edinburgh  extending  its  Boundaries 
Encouragement  for  promoting  Scots  Fiiherics 
Famine  in  the  Highlands,  in  178a 
Infelicity  of  that  Climate 
Profccution  of  Filheries 
Fiftieries  a  Nurfery  for  Seamen 
Statement  of  the  Britifli  Navy 
Augmentation  of  the  French  Marine 
Joined  by  the  Dutch 
Difficulty  of  our  raifing  Seamen  . 

Arguments  for  encouraging  them 
To  Correfpondents 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France 
Keafons  for  approving  of  it 
Magnitude  ot  the  Commercial  Treaty 
Commercial  Treaty  recommended  ^  j 

Trade  and  Manufadlures  encouraged.  ai 
France  fuppofed  to  have  the  chief  Advantage  ,  i 
A  Counterbalance  to  thofe  Advantages  /; 
Untransferable  Commodities  ^  ^  ,0 
TheTreaty  fair  and  equal  to  both  Kingdoms 
Things  objedlionable  in  the  Treaty  j 
Exigence  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
Symptoms  of  Decay  of  the  Provinces 
The  Dutch  no  longer  the  Brokers  for.  all  Nadoni 
Their  complicated  Form -of  Government 
The  prefent  Situation  of  Holland  • 

Pacific  Negociations 
The  Emperor  waits  for  a  favourable  Opportunity 
Ottoman  Empire  no  longer  the  Terror  of  Europe 
Defeat  of  the  Beys 
Government  of  Egypt 
Tyranny  of  the  Beys 

Alliance  between  Ruffia,  the  Emperor,  and  Pruifia 
Melancholy  Spcdtaclc  of  Ireland 

Temper  and  Charadler  of  the  Irilh 
Government  not  falutary 
N9,effcdlual  Means  to  promote  Induftry 
OpprdEon  of  the  Irifh 
Sit^ftion  of  the  two  Kingdoms  . 

An  Incorporating  Union  recemmendei  ^ 

*  ot  it'  ^5;  ^ 
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^ENGLISH  REVIEW, 

For  J  U  L  y,  1786. 


Art.  I.  Memoirs  of  India*  ^  hy  Warren  HajlirtgSy  E/q.  8vo.  23 1  Pages, 

^HESE  interefting  and  valuable  memoirs  were  written  by 
^  ^  Mr.  Haftings  at  lea,  during  his  paflage  from  India  to 
'  England.  His' original  defign  was  to  preferve  and  concentrate 
•^  all  the  mifcellaneous  tranfadlions'of  the  three  laft  months  of 
/  his  adminiftration,  while  they  were  recent  in  his  remembrance  ; 

but  in  the  courfe  of  this  review  he  was  led  to  take  in  a  larger 
,  fcope;  and,  in  winding  up  an  adminiftration  of  thirteen  years, 
to  take  fuch  an  extenfive  view  of  the  fubjeft  as  Ihould  .throw 
light  on  the  paft  fortunes  and  future  profpefts  of  India.  In 
this  work  he  firft  affigns  the  motive  for  his  refignation  of  the 
fervice ;  fecondly^  details  the  means  which  he  took  to  furrender 
'  ;his  office  of  governor-general  unincumbered  to  his  fucceffor, 

>  and  unfufceptible  of  any  ill  confequence  to  the  joint  adminiftra* 
tion ;  and,  thirdly,  delivers  a  fummary  review  of  the  adlual 
ftatc  in  which  he  left  the  government  of  Bengal,  at  the  time  of 
lis  leparation  from  it. 

When  Mr.  Haftings  left  Bengal,  the  Company's  debts,  of 
‘  every  denomination,  amounted  to  no  more  than  30,400,000 
current  rupees,  which  is  little  more  than  one  half  their  annual 
revenue,  which  may  be  fairly  eftimated  at  5I  crores  of  current 
rupees,  or  5I  millions  fterling.  With  this  authentic  and  un¬ 
doubted  ftatement  of  the  debts  of  the  Company  in  Bengal,  will 
it  appear  to  any  perfon  of  candid  judgment,  or  common'  fenfe, 
that  after  a  war,  fuftained  during  the  courfe  of  five  years  with 
’three  dates,  of  the  greateft  relative  power  to  our  own  lituation 
- - -  - —  ,  — 

•  This  performance  is  not  printed  for  falc,  and  it  was  by  Occident 
diat  we  obtained  a  copy  of  it. 

*  Eng.  Rev,  Vol.VIil,  July  1786,  A  and 
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and  conne£tIons,  the  Marattahs,  Hydcr  Ally  Cawn,  and  the* 
French  ;  after  having  fent  tw’o  great  armies  to  the  extremities 
of  Indoftan  and  Deccan  ;  after  having  furniflied  fubfiftence  to 
the  other  prefidencies,  fupplied  the  China  trade  with  yearly 
remittances,  and  made  richer  inveftments  for  EnMand  than- 
were  ever  purchafed  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  under  any  pre¬ 
ceding  adminiitralion ;  that  their  refources  were  exhaufted,  or 
their  credit  gone,  becaufe  they  owed  a  fum  which  fcarcely  r.v- 
cecds  half  their  annual  revenue  f  Let  the  fame  cafe  be  put  of  a 
private  eftate  lo  encumbered}  would  it  reduce  the  proprietor  to 
a  ftate  of  bankruptcy*  ? 

But  if  the  comparifon  be  carried  higher,  to  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  fum  in  which  the  parent  ftate  is  indebted,  the 
attempt  to  fix  the  imputation  of  infolvency  or  mifmanagement 
on  the  treafury  of  Bengal  is  too  contemptible  for  argument. 

When  Mr.  Haftings  took  charge  of  the  government  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  in  April  1772,  it  was  loaded  with  a  debt  of  nearly  the  fame 
amount ;  in  lefs  than  two  years  it  was  completely  difeharged-, 
and  an  equal  fum  of  money  accumulated  in  the  public  trea- 
furies;  and  fimilar  management  in  two  years  peace  at  prefent 
would  produce  fimilar  cfte£ls. 

Mr.  Haftings  vindicates  the  adminiftration  of  Bangal  from  a 
lavifh  expenditure  ot  the  public  money,  in  a  eonvinciRg  and 
animated  manner. 

‘  Among  the  many  invc^lives,  whether  excited  by  policy,  malevo¬ 
lence,  or  truth,  which  have  been  thrown  upon  the  adminiftration  of 
Bengal,  that  of  a  lavi(h  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  in  current 
•xpences  and  in  fixed  eftablilhments,  has  been  a  conftant  and  laboured 
fubjed  of  declamation.  Allufions  arc  made  to  it  as  to  a  fad  of  fuch 
notoriety,  as  to  preclude. the  neceffity  of  evidence;  at  leaft,  no  inftances 
have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  it  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 
No  credit  has  been  given  to  the  government  of  Bengal  for  having 
added  more  than  a  crore  of  rupeesf,  in  the  midil  of  all  its  diiSculties, 
to  the  public  revenue  ;  no  remembrance  retained  of  t^e  applaufe.be- 
ftowed  on  the  fame  adminiftration  for  former  retrenchments  made,  and 
a  fyllem  of  orconomy  formed,  when  the  temper  of  die  times  admitted 
it ;  no  confideration  allowed  for  the  funis  inverted  in  the  fupport  of  the 
Company’s  commerce,  which  it  has  alone  fupported  ;  nor  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Company’s  other  prefidencies,  which  but  for  that  defence 
would  have  been  loft  ;  no  merit  alcribed  to  it  for  having  maiutained 
the  fplendour  of  the  nadonal  charadlcr  in  all  its  military  operations,  un¬ 
alloyed  by  a  fingle  failure  of  fuccefs,  or  imputed  error;  nor  for  having 
infured  the  blelhngs  of  peace,  fecurity,  and  abundance,  to  the  fubjeds 
of  its  immediate  dominion,  while  it  dealt  out  the  terrors  of  cooqueft  to 

*  It  would  be  honourable  for  fome  of  Mr,  Haftings’s  accufers,  and 
benefic.ai  tor  their  creditors,  if  the  lum  of  their  debts  did  not  exceed 
ten  times  their  annual  revenue. 

t  One  miiiion  one  bundled  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 
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therpmoteft  enemies  of  the  parent  ftate,  and  ofitsown  aflbdate  mem- 
bers ;  and  while  every  other  member  of  the  Britilh  empire  was  afllldled 
with  the  plagues  of  war  or  infurredion.  As  little  was  it  noticed,  with 
how  inconfiderable  a  charge  upon  its  fixed  rcfources  thele  fervices 
were  performed,  and  how  difproportionate,  beyond, all  degrees  of  com- 
parifon,  with  the  growth  of*  the  national  debt,  dr  with  the  product  of 
that  debt  in  the  national  fervices,  within  the  fame  period.  It  was  fuf. 
licient  that  our  expences  had  greatly  exceeded  thofe  of  our  peace 
eftablifhment,  to  infer  from  it,  without  further  inquiry,  that  the  excefs 
Was  folely  the  eft'ed  of  dillipation. 

‘  Yet  let  me  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  fuppofition  which  I  have 
already  taken  occafion  to  make :  were  Lord  Clive ‘to  awake  from  the; 
dead,  or  Mr.  Vanfittart,  g^eat  as  was  the  mind  of  the  former,  and  ex-, 
tenfive  as  the  knowledge  and  ready  the  refources  of  the  latter,  and  to; 
be  told  what  powerful  exertions  had  been  made,  by  Bengal  wdthin  the 
laft  fix  or  feven  years,  and  what  was  its  adual  (late  and  capacity 
neither  one  nor  the  other  would  give  credit  to  the  information,  but 
pronounce  it  to  be  impolTible,  from  the  recolledion  ol  what  they  knew 
of  the  powers  of  that  government,  and  from  any  allowance  which  they 
could  make  for  its  fubfequent  improvements/^ 

After  having  explained  the  two  firft  heads  of  his  fubje(5f,‘, 
udth  a  noble  fimplicity  and  a  manly  freedom,  Mr.  Haftings, 
gives  an  account  of  the  political  ftate  of  Bengal ;  firft,  in  relation 
to  foreign  European  ftates  ;  fecondly,  in  relation  to  thofe  of  In¬ 
dia.  The  European  powers  rank  in  the  following  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  refpeitive  confequence  in  India  ;  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  and  the  Portuguefe  :  the  principal  ftates. 
of  India  are,  the  Alarattahs,  Tippoo  Saib,  and  Nizam  Ally^ 
Cawn.  The  relative  importance,  the  natural  advantages,  and 
the  political  views,  of  thefe  various  ftates,  arc  explained  by  Mr. 
Haftings  with  much  clearnefs  and  precilion,  and  his  profound^ 
obfervations  on  their  prefent  and  future  confequence  merit  the, 
ferious  attention  of  thofe  who  have  the  diredlion  of  our  affairs^ 
in  India. 

The  three  principal  fources  of  the  revenues  enjoyed  by  the 
Company  in  Bengal  are,  the  land  rents,  fait,  and  opium.  By, 
an  old  and  intricate  fyftcm  of  levying  the  tax  on  fait,  the  Com¬ 
pany  fuftained  a  lofs,  inftead  of  deriving  a  benefit  from  it;  by, 
u  new  and  fimple  appropriation  of  this  fource  of  revenue  to 
the  public  flock,  without  tax  or  exadlion,  Mr.  Haftings  gained' 
to  the  Company  an  annual  revenue  of  fifty  lacks  of  rupees* 
The  conqueft  of  a  foreign  principality,  which  had  added  half  a 
million  fterling  to  the  national  income,  though  purchafed  with 
the  blood  of  thoufands,  and  maintained  with  an  enormous  ex¬ 
pence  oi  fortreflbs  and  military  garrifons,  would  have  crowned 
the  warrior,  by  whofe  fortunate  valour  it  was  w'on,  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  triumph  and  perpetual  renown.  A  bloodlefs  acceliion  of 
revenue,  gained  by  the  filent  operation  of  ofRciararrangement, 
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perpetuated  In  its  duration,  and  fixed  In  Its  value  by  its  in-^ 
hercncc  to  the  cflcncc  of  the  ftate  itfelf,  and  miniftering  fub- 
fiftencc  to  a  whole  people,  both  in  its  immediate  diftribution 
as  a  necelTary  of  life,  and  by  the  returns  of  a  foreign  commerce, 
is  allowed  to  fink  unnoticed  in  the  blended  accounts  of  the 
general  treafury  ! 

It  appears  that,  under  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Haftings, 
the  revenues  of  the  Company  were  not  only  augmented,  but 
their  dominions  rendered  more  populous  and  more  flourifhing* 
Whoever  has  refided  long  in  Bengal,  and  has  vifited  the  coun¬ 
tries  beyond  the  Company’s  jurifdidlion,  is  qualified  to  atteft, 
that  the  territorial  poflfeffions  of  the  Englifli  in  Bengal  and 
Bahar  are  not  only  better  cultivated  than  the  lands  of  any 
ftate  of  Indoftan,  but  infinitely  fuperior  to  what  they  were  at 
the  time  when  the  Company  received  the  grant  of  the  Dew- 
anny,  or  for  many  years  preceding  that  period. 

The  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Haftings  forms  an  aera  in  the 
hiftory  of  Indoftan.  The  Company  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have 
poftefted  a  political  charaiSler,  or  to  have  conducted  their  inter- 
courfe  with  other  nations  on  any  fyftem  of  eftablifhed  policy, 
before  the  period  in  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  principal 
adminiftration  of  their  affairs.  Many  will  allow  the  pofition, 
and  reprobate  the  fyftem,  on^the  fuppofition  that  Mr.  Haftings 
was  the  author  of  it.  He  was  not  the  author.  The  feed  of 
this  wonderful  produdfion  was  fown  by  the  hand  of  calamity. 
It  was  nourifhed  by  fortune,  cultivated,  and  reduced  to  form, 
by  neceflity,  and  unforefeen  concurrence  of  circumftances.  Its 
firft  exiftence  was  commercial ;  it  obtained  in  its  growth  the 
fudden  acceflion  of  military  ftrength,  and  territorial  dominion, 
to  which  its  political  adjundl  was  inevitable.  It  is  ufelefs  now 
to  inquire,  whether  the  Company  or  the  nation  have  derived 
any  fubftantial  benefit  from  the  change,  fince  it  is  impofliblc 
to  retrace  the  perilous  and  wonderful  paths  by  which  they 
have  attained  their  prefent  elevation,  and  to  redefeend  to  the 
humble  and  undreaded  charadler  of  trading  adventurers. 
Perhaps  the  term  of  the  national  exiftence  in  India  may  have 
become  fufceptible  of  a  fhorter  duration  by  it ;  but  it  is  that 
Jiate  which  it  muft  henceforth  maintain,  and  muft  therefore 
adopt  thofe  principles,  and  follow  thofe  meafures,  which  arc 
ncceflary  to  its  prefervation. 

There  arc  two  evils  in  our  Indian  conftitutlon,  that  may  bo 
dangerous  to  its  profperity,  of  fatal  to  its  exiftence.  The  ma¬ 
nagement,  diredlion,  and  execution,  of  all  matters  relative  to 
the  Company's  commerce,  are  w’holly  and  independently 
vefted  in  the  board  of  trade,  while  the  refponfibility  virtually 
refts  with  the  governor-general  and  council.  This  is  fo  ab- 
furd  a  contradidiicn  of  principles,  that  it  is  iufticient  to  fhew 
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its  exiftencej  without  tracing  its  confcquences.  '  The  fecond 
is  the  power  of  the  council  to  control  the  operations  of  the 
eovernor-general.  By  their  jealoufies  and  fa£lions  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  exiftence  has,  on  many  occafions,  vibrated  to  the  edge 
of  ^rdition ;  and  has  been  at  all  times  fufpended  by  a  thread 
'i  fo  fine,  that  the  touch  of  chance  might  break  or  the  breath  of 
opinion  diffblve  it  for  ever. 

The  condufion  of  thefe  memoirs  on  this  fubjeift  is  one 'of 
the  moft  manly  and  animated^  pieces  of  eloquence  which  wc 
have  met  with  in  modern  times. 

I  affirm,  as  a  point  inconteftable,  that  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Britifh  government  in  Bengal,  diftant  as  it  is  from  the  reach  of  more 
than  general  inftrudlion  from  the  IbuVce  of  its  authority,  and  liable  to 
daily  contingencies,  which  require  both  inilant  decifion,  and  a  con* 
fiftcncy  of  fyftem,  cannot  be  ruled  by  a  body  of  men  variable  in  their 
fucceffion,  difcordant  in  opinion,  each  jealous  of  his  colleagues,  and 
all  united  in  common  intereft  againft  their  oflenfible  leader.  Its  pow’crt 
are  fuch  that,  if  direcled  by  a  firm  and  fteady  hand,  they  may  be 
rendered  equal  to  any  given  plan  of  operation ;  but  may  prove  the 
very  inftruments  of  its  deilruftion,  if  they  are  left  in  the  loofe  charge 
of  unconnedled  individuals,  whofe  interefts,  paffions,  or  caprices,  may 
employ  them  in  mutual  contefts  and  a  fcramble  for  fuperiority. 

•  It  has  been  my  lot  to  derive,  from  long  pofleffion  and  cafual  in* 
I  fluence,  advantages  which  have  overcome  the  worft  efFctfls  of  my  own 

deficiencies;  and  it  has  been  one  maxim  of  my  condu£l  (may  I  be 
pardoned  for  the  apparent  boafl,  but  necefTary  allufion)  to  do  what  I 
^  Knew  was  requifite  to  the  public  fafety,  though  I  fhould  doom  my  life 
to  legal  forfeiture,  or  my  name~t6  infamy.  I  could  verify  this  by  in- 
Aances  in  which,  by  an  implicit  fubmiffion  to  pofitiye  duty  and  exprefs 
orders,  the  Company’s  pofleffions  might  have  been  devoted  to  defola* 
Cion,  and  even  its  exiftence  annihilated.  I  hazarded  an  oppofite  con* 
dudl;  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  effedfs,  1  have  at  leaft  had  the 
happinefs  to  fee  one  portion  of  the  Britifh  dominion  in  India  rife  from 
the  loweft  ftate  of  degradation  ;  another  refeued  from  imminent  fub* 
jedlion ;  and  that  which  gives  life  to  the  whole,  enjoying  the  bleffings 
of  peace  and  internal  fecurity,  while  every  other  part  of  the  general 
empire  was  oppreffed  by  war,  or  the  calamities  of  inteftine  difeord. 

*  I  may  not  expatiate  on  fuch  a  difeuffion.  I  mention  it  only  to 
fticw,  that  if  the  Britifh  power  in  India  yet  holds  a  reprieve  from  ruin, 
it  derives  its  prefervation  from  caufes  which  are  independent  of  its 
conftitution ;  and  that  it  might  have  been  loft  if  left  to  that  alone  for 

,  its  protedlion. 

‘  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  thefe  premifes  is,  that  whatever 
^  form  of  government  may  yet.  be  ettablifhed  for  thefe  provinces, 
%  whether  its  control  be  extended  to  the  other  prefidencies,  or  confined 
to  its  own  demfefnes ;  it  is  necefTary  that  the  governor,  or  firft  executive 
member,  fhould  poffefs  a  power  abfolute  and  complete  within  himfelf, 
•A  and  independent  of  adlual  control.  His  charader,  which  requires 
little  more  than  two  qualifications,  an  inflexible  integrity  and  ajudg- 
S  ment  unfufccptlblc  of  the  bias  of  foreign  fuggeftion,  fhould  be  previ- 
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cuHy  'afccTtamed,  aitd  its  confiftency  affurcd  by  the  pledge  of  his  life 
for  the  faithful  difchaige  ot  fo  great  atruft. 

‘  I  havefaid  that  this  is  an  unpopular  dodrine,  and  liable  to  be  re¬ 
jected  as  oppofite  to  our  domelllc  conftitution^ ;  but  it  derives  its  fource 
even  from  the  conllitution  itielf,  which  requires,  in  every  remote  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  general  llate  a  conftru<f:ion  of  government  not  merely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  its  own,  but  that  from  which  its  own  nature. is  moil:  ab<; 
bonent.  The  negligences,  vices,  and  crimes,  of  a  political  agent  are 
fill  totally  foreign  in  their  qualities  from  thofe  offences  in  common  life 
which  the  law  define.^,  and  againft  which  it  has  made  a  provifion  m 
the  degrees  of  punilhnient  denounced  againft  the  conimifTion  of  them. 
The  tadious  of  corrupt  member  of  a  council  may  weaken  every  ufe- 
ful  fpring  of  government ;  may  embarrafs,  obftru6\,  and  thwart,  all  its 
meaiures ;  muy  ftop  the  execution  of  its  daily  official  bufinefs ;  may 
occafionally  employ  its  powers  for  the  moft  pernicious  purpofes,  and 
ilill  keep  clear  of  legal  condemnation.  He  may  even  avail  himfelf 
of  the  letter  of  /preicribed  orders  in  fuch  a  manner,  either  by  a  ftrained 
or  ill  timed  obedience,  as  to  defeat  their  intention,  or  pervert  them  to 
effeds  the  moft  oppofite  to  it. 

•  *  The  real  chrrrader  of  fuch  a  man  will  not  cfcape  the  obfervation 
of  thofe  who  live  within  the  fphere  of  his  agency ;  and  to  them  the 
motives  of  all  his  adlions  will  be  known  on  grounds  of  the  ftrongcll 
internal  convidion,  though  incapable  of  dired  and  pofitive  evidence. 
Yet  it  is  on  pofitive  evidence  only  that  his  offences  can  be  proved;  nor 
even  when  proved  can  they  operate  to  his  puniftiment,  unlcfs  they  fall 
within  the  prohibition  of  fome  pofitive  law ;  although  the  lives  of 
multitudes  may  have  been  deftroyed,  and  the  fafety  and  honour  of  the 
ftate  itfelf  endangered,  by  the  perpetration  of  them.  But  it  is  only  by 
a  procefs  of  law,  and  by  a  breach  of  fome  written  ftatute,  or  known 
law  of  the  land,  that  the  fubjed  of  a  free  ftate  can  be  condemned.  A 
conrtitution  formed  of  a  governor,  with  limited  powers,  and  a  council, 
may  fubfift  under  an  arbitrary  monarch  direding  it,  and  be  better 
conduded  than  that  of  a  governor  alone ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  fimple 
and  unreftrained  for  the  rule  of  a  province  fo  remote  from  a  free  ftate, 
like  that  of  Great  Britain. 

.  ‘To  obviate  mifconceptions,  I  think  it  proper  to  mention,  that  I 
allude  only  to  fuch  powers  as  appertain  to  the  nature  of  government ; 
not  to  fuch  as  mi^ht  affed  the  lives,  perlbns,  or  property,  of  individuals 
living  within  its  authority,  but  under  tne  protedion  of  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  all  c.afe-  which  do  not  neceftiurily  fail  within  the  cognizance 
of  thofe  who  have  the  immediate  chaige  of  the  ftate,  the  jurifdidion 
of  the  governor  ought  to  oe  no  more  tnan  that  of  any  other  civil  ma- 
giftrate  or  juftlce  ol  the  peace.  It  is  unneceffary  in  this  place  to  treat 
of  the  mode  fuccclfion,  or  the  other  dependant  arrangements  of  the 
general  f)  ftem. 

‘  Tnough  the  ftate  of  kingdoms  is  liable  to  diflblution  from  caufes 
as  mortal  as  th(»le  which  intercept  the  courfe  of  human  life,  and  though 
my  opinion  of  lue  diftcnipcrs  which  thre  iten^taat  of  the  Britith  empire 
in  Bengal  nuy  obtain  credit  from  ail  who  read  it,  yet  1  fear  that  few 
will  yield  to  it*  impiefiion  Like  the  ftroke  of  death,  which  every 
man  knows  will  come,  but  no  man  acU  as  Tf  he  felt  the  convidion 

which 
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which  he  avows,  and  thinks  he  feels,  the  very  magnltadc  of  the  ca- 
taftrophe  may  in  this  cafe  blunt  the  fenfe  of  thofe  to  whom  it  k  vifibly 

apparent. 

«  I  expeft  this  effeft,  and  forefee  that  I  may  expofe  myfclftomuch 
oblpquy  by  recommending  (o  new  and  unpopular  a  fyftem.  Yet  thefe 
confiderations  have  not  deterred  me  from  endeavouring  to  render 
lajl  fer<ijice  to  my  country,  and  to  my  ever  refpected  conflituents;  being 
aflured,  if  fuccefsful,  of  my  re*ward,  in  the  confeious  applau/e  of  my  envn 
mind  brightening  the  decline  of  fny  exijlence  ;  and  of  this  confolation  in 
the  dreaded  reverfe,  that  no  means  wkhinthe  compafs  of  my  ability 
had  been  left  untried  to  prevent  it.’ 

Thefe  memoirs  were  printed  in  the  beginning  of  January 
laft,  and  diftnbuted  to  perfons  in  the  higheft  offices  in  the  ftate. 
The  plan  which  Mr.  Haftings  then  fuggefted  has  been  fince 
adopted  by  parliament  in  the  new  arrangements,  with  regard 
to  Lord  Cornwallis :  to  Mr.  Haftings,  therefore,  is  India  in¬ 
debted  not  only  for  its  paft,  but  alfo  for  its  future  grandeur 
and  profperity. 

To  perform  great  a^ftions,  and  to  record  them,' require  ta¬ 
lents  and  qualities  which  frequently  diftinguiftied  the  ancients, 
but  which  have  ftldom  been  united  in  modern  times.  Mr. 
Haftings  is  no  lefs  diftinguiftied  by  the  elegance  of  his  genius, 
than  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  and  his  knowledge  of  affairs. 
'^Fo  fome  readers  it  may  appear  that  he  fpeaks  too  much  of 
bimfelf;  but  how  could  he  avoid  it  in  giving  the  hiftory  of  his 
own  ad minift ration?  If  the  voice  of  accufation  is  bold,  the 
voice  of  vindication  may  be  firm  and  manly  ;  and  in  his 
fituatlon,  —  _ _  _ 

^  Injur’d  honour  may  affert  itfelf. 

And  confeious  virtue  glow  with  its  own  fires.’ 

Cnefar  was  never  blamed  for  recording  his  own  great  a(ftions. 

Who  art  thou  that  fpeakeft  fo  freely  of  the  empire  and  its 
government  ?”  faid  the  courtiers  of  Tiberius  to  an  old  blind 
man  fitting  in  their  company  i  I  AM  Belisarius,”  replied 
the  conqueror  of  Africa. 
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^  I  ^  HIS  refpeftable  author  is  well  known  to  the  public  for  the 
entertaining  account  of  his  journies,  and  for  his  Britifti 
Zoology,  The  hiftory  of  animals  is  the  ftudy  to  which  he 
ieerns  to  have  chiefly  devoted  his  attention ;  and  in  this  fa¬ 
vourite  province  he  now  gives  free  fcope  to  his  refearches. 
While  North  America  remained  a  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions, 
Mr.  Pennant  formed  the  defign  of  delineating  the  zoology  of 
that  extenfivC  continent  j  a  plan  which  had  beea  fuggefted  by 
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the  learned  naturalift  Willoughby  upwards  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  appears  that  our  author  had  made  condderable  pro- 
grefs  in  the  execution  of  this  fcheme;  when,  mortified  by  the 
reparation  of  the  colonies  from  the  parent-country,  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  relinquifli  the  title  of  American,  for  the  more  ge¬ 
neral  appellation  of  Arctic  Zoology  ;  and,  to  accommodate 
the  work  to  this  defeription,  he  has  extended  his  plan  to  the 
remoteft  known  regions  of  the  north,  including  Kamtfchatka, 
and  the  weftern  coafts  of  America. 

In  a  copious  introduftion,  we  are  entertained^with  an  ima¬ 
ginary  voyage,  beautifully  delineated,  and  comprehending  a 
lively  defeription  of  the  countries  inhabited  by  thofe  animals 
which  are  afterwards  the  fubjeft  of  the  work.  This  ideal 
tour  commences  at  London,  whence  the  author  proceeds  along 
the  eaftern  coafts  of  England  and  Scotland ;  next  vifitlng  Shet¬ 
land,  the  Feroe  Iflands,  and  Iceland,  which  he  fuppofes,  with 
great  probability,  to  be  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients.  He 
thence  returns  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  proceeds  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  oppofite  coafts  of  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Jutland  ;  with  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  including  the  gulphs 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  He  then  direfts  his  courfe  along  the 
winding  and  extenfive  coaft  of  Norway,  to  the  north  Cape; 
whence  he  makes  an  excurfion  to  the  Cherie  Iflands  and  Spitz- 
bergen.  Returning  to  the  Cape,  he  next  Ihapes  his  way  to 
the  White  Sea,  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  the  Icy  Sea,  and 
Tftiutflci-nofs.  Proceeding  thence  along  a  coaft  already 
deftribed,  he  purfues  his  route  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Kamtfchatka,  examining  the  intermediate  iflands,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  ftrait.  On  the  American  coaft,  he  begins  his  deferip¬ 
tion  at  California ;  whence  he  proceeds,  in  Captain  Cookes 
track,  to  Icy  Cape  ;  continuing  his  courfe,  by  the  way  of  Cop¬ 
permine  river,  to  Greenland,  until  he  terminates  his  furvey  of 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  America  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

In  this  interefting  review  of  theardlic  world,  our  author  ex¬ 
amines  his  fubjedf,  not  merely  as  a  naturalift,  but  as  a  philofo- 
pher ;  and,  amidft  a  feries  of  fplendid  defeription,  we  meet  with 
obfervations  which  evince  his  difeernment,  and  with  reflexions 
which  difplay  ingenuity.  In  our  opinion,  however,  he  has 
fometimes  erred,  in  eftabliftiing  principles  upon  local  faXs, 
without  taking  into  confideration  the  comparative  ftate  of  the 
adjacent  parts  in  refpeX  of  thofe  circumftances.  But  it  may 
be  more  agreeable  to  our  readers  to  prefent  them  with  a  de- 
feriptive  part  of  the  work,  which  can  admit  of  no  difpute.  For 
this  purpofe  wc  (hall  felcX  the  manner  of  fowling  in  the  Feroc 
Ifles. 

‘  Ncceffity  compels  mankind  to  wonderful  attempts.  The  cliffs 
which  conuln  the  objeXs  of  their  fearch  are  often  two  hundred  fa¬ 
thoms 
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thorns  in  height,  and  arc  attempted  from  above  and  below.  In  the 
firll  cafe,  the  fowlers  provide  themfelves  with  a  rope  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred  fathoms  in  length.  The  fowler  faftens  one  end  about  his  waift 
and  between  his  legs,  recommends  himfelf  to  the  protedion  of  the  Al* 
mighty,  and  is  lowered  down  by  fix  others,  who  place  a  piece  of 
timber  on  . the  margin  of  the  rock,  to  preferve  the  rope  from  wearing 
againft  the  (harp  edge.  They  have  befides  a  fmall  line  fattened  to 
the  body  of  the  adventurer,  by  which  he  gives  fignals  that  they  may 
lower  or  raife  him,  or  (hift  him  from  place  to  place.  The  laft  opera¬ 
tion  is  attended  with  great  danger,  by  the  loofening  of  the  (tones, 
which  often  fall  on  his  head,  and  would  infallibly  deftroy  him,  was  it 
not  protected  by  a  (Irong  thick  cap ;  but  even  that  is  found  unequal 
to  fave  him  againft  the  weight  of  the  larger  fragments  of  rock.  The 
dexterity  of  the  fowlers  is  amazing:  they  will  place  their  feet  againft 
the  front  of  the  precipice,  and  dart  themfelves  fome  fathoms  from  it; 
W'ith  a  cool  eye  furvey  the  places  where  the  birds  nettle,  and  again 
(hoot  into  their  haunts.  In  fome  places  the  birds  lodge  in  deep  re- 
celTes :  the  fowler  will  alight  there,  difengage  himfelf  from  the  rope, 
fix  it  to  a  ttone,  and  at  his  leifure  colledt  the  booty,  fatten  it  to  his 
girdle,  and  refume  his  pendulous  feat.  At  times  he  will  again  fpring 
Irom  the  rock ;  and  in  that  attitude,  with  a  fowling  net  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  ftafF,  catch  the  old  birds  which  are  dying  to  and  from  their 
retreats.  When  he  hath  finilhed  his  dreadful  employ,  he  gives  a  fignal 
to  his  friends  above,  who  pull  him  up,  and  (hare  the  hard-earned  pro^ 
fit.  The  feathers  are  preferved  for  exportation :  the  fletti  is  partly 
eaten  frefli ;  but  the  greater  portion  dried  for  winter's  provifion. 

‘  The  fowling  from  below  has  its  (hare  of  danger.  The  party  goes 
on  the  expedition  in  a  boat;  and  when  it  has  attained  the  ba(e  of  the 
precipice,  one  of  the  moll  daring,  having  fattened  a  rope  about  his 
waift,  and  furnilhed  himfelf  with  a  long  pole  with  an  iron  hook  at  one 
end,  either  climbs,  or  is  thrutt  up  by  his  companions,  who  place  a  pole 
under  his  breech,  to  the  next  footing  fpot  he  can  reach.  He,  by 
means  of  the  rope,  brings  up  one  of  the  boat’s  crew ;  the  reft  are 
drawn  up  in  the  fame  manner,  and  each  is  furnilhed  with  his  rope  and 
fowling  Half.  They  then  continue  their  progrefs  upwards  in  the  fame 
manner,  till  they  arrive  at  the  region  of  birds,  and  wander  about  the 
face  of  the  cliiF  in  fearch  of  them.  They  then  aft  in  pairs ;  one 
fattens  himfelf  to  the  end  of  his  aflbeiate’s  rope,  and  in  places  where 
birds  have  nettled  beneath  his  footing  he  permits  himfelf  to  be 
lowered  down,  depending  for  his  fecurity  to  the  ftrength  of  bis  com¬ 
panion,  who  is  to  haul  him  up  again ;  but  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  perfon  above  is  overpowered  by  the  weight,  and  both  inevitably 
perifii.  They  fling  the  fowl  down  to  the  boat,  which  attends  theif 
motions,  and  receives  the  booty.  They  often  pafs  feven  or  eight  days 
in  this  tremendous  employ,  and  lodge  in  the  aannies  which  they  find 
in  the  face  of  the  precipice.’ 

In  our  author^s  furvey  of  Iceland,  he  gives  a  particular  account 
of  the  celebrated  mount  Hecla,  formerly  the  hell  of  the  northern 
nations.  It  is  in  height  not  far  fhort  of  feventeen  hundred 
yards.  Hccla  has  been  known  to  hi^ve  bad  only  ten  eruptions 

between 
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bet\veen  the ’years  1104  and  1693.  It  next  burft  out  In  flames 
in  1766;  and  afterwards  in  1.77 1  and  1772.  The  fiery  erup- 
,  tfohs  are  not  confined  to  the  mountains ;  for  three  years  ago 

they  burft  out  of  the  adjacent  vallies,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Pennant,  from  Mr.  Brunnick,  dated  Oftober  31,  1783. 
When  this  account  was  written,  the  lava  dried  up  the  rivers, 
and  took  pofleiEon  of  their  beds;  beginning  to  fpread  towards 
the  eaft,  and  overwhelm  the  moft  populous  and  fruitful  part 
of  the  ifland.  The  fountains  in  many  of  the  vallies  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  of  a  moft  extraordinary  nature.  They  are  called 
Huers,  and  fometimes  form  jets  d'eaux  of  fcalding  water,  ninety- 
four  feet  high,  and  thirty  in  diameter;  exhibiting,  as  our  au- 
,  thor  obferves,  the  moft  magnificent  in  nature,  efpecially 

I  when  backed  by  the  fetting  fun.  They  arife  out  of  cylin- 

'  dvical  tubes  of  unknown  depths  ;  which,  near  the  furface,  ex¬ 

pand  into  apertures  of  a  funnel  fhape.  The  playing  of  thofc 
ilupendous  Ipouts  is  preceded  by  a  roaring  noife,  refcmbling 
that  of  a  great  cataract.  Boiling  fprings  of  water  are  frequent 
in  Iceland,  and  in  many  parts  they  are  applied  to  the  culinary 
ufes  of  the  natives. " 

‘  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  that  the  fober  accounts  he  has  re¬ 

ceived  from  his  northern  friends  ferve  to  confirm  the  opinion, 

I  that  there  is  an  increafe  in  the  height  of  mountains  from  the 

j  •  north  towards  the  equator.  M.  Afeanius,  profeflbrof  minera- 

logy  at  Drontheim,  affures  him  that,  from  fome  late  furveys, 
the  higheft  mountains  in  that  diftrift,  however  much  they 
1  have  been  exaggerated  by  fome  writers,  do  really  not  rife  more 

I  than  fix  hundred  fathoms  above  the  furface  of  the  fea. 

I  As  the  following  anecdote  relative  to  the  inhabitants  of 

)  Kamtfchatka  is  copied  by  our  author  from  an  authority  not 

;j'  generally  known,  it  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  our 

'|j  fcadcrs. 

jj  *  *  Their  favage  and  bcaftly  hofpitality  5s  among  the  obfolete  cuftoms. 

ij  Formerly,  as  a  mark  of  refped  to  a  gueft,  the  hoft  fet  before  him  as 

much  food  as  would  ferve  ten  people.  Both  were  ftiipped  naked: 
«.  the  hoft  politely  touched  nothing,  but  compelled  his  friend  to  devour 

{jl  what  was  fet  before  him,  till  he  was  quite  gorged  ;  and  at  the  lame 

!  time  heated  the  place,  by  inceffantly  pouring  water  on  hot  ftones,  till 

jj  it  -  became  urifiipportable.  When  the  gueft  was  crammed  up  to  the 

throat,  the  genercus  landlord,  on  his  knees,  Iluffed  into  his  mouth  a 
•great  fiice  of  whale’s  fat,  cut  off  what  hung  out,  and  cried,  in  a  furly 
<OTiCy  Tana !  or  There !  by  which  he  fully  difeharged  his  duty;  and, 
between  heat  and  cramming,  obliged  the  poor  guell  to  cry  for  mercy, 
-and  a  rckaie  from  the  heat,  and  the  danger  of  being  choked  with 
the  noble  welcome.  Olrentimes  he  was  obliged  to  purchafe  his  dif- 
I  miffion  with  moil  coftly  prefents ;  but  was  fure  to  retaliate  on  the  firll 

y  opportunity.’ 

ij  Mr.  Pennant  adheres  to  the  opinion,  that  America  was  peo- 

jj  pled 
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pled  from  the  caftern  coaft  of  Afia;  though  a  different  hypo- 
thefis  feems  to  us  by  far  the  more  probable.  Could  obferva- 
tions  alone  determine  the  queftion,  they  certainly  do  not  favour 
the  fuppofition  which  he  maintains.  The  prefent  inhabitants 
of  thofc  oppofite  continents  are  very  different  from  each  other. 
The  remoteft  Americans  refemble  the  Greenlandeis  ;  and  at 
Noolka  Sound  this  race  joins  another,  different  not  only  from 
the  preceding,  but  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  Afia.  Our  au¬ 
thor,  in  order  to  prove  the  common  defeent  of  thofe  nations, 
has  feleftcd  fuch  of  their  cuftoms  as  are  fimilar ;  but  thefe  cuf- 
toms  are  too  general  to  afford  any  probable  inference  that  one 
nation  is  derived  from  the  other.  With  the  fame  view  df 
eftablifhing  his  opinion  on  this  fubjeft,  he  contends,  like  fomc 
other  philofophers,  for  a  former  proximity  of  the  adjoining 
continents  of  Afia  and  America.  Strong  reafons,  however, 
might  be  produced  for  fupporting  the  reverfe  of  this  propo¬ 
rtion.  And  with  regard^  to  our  author’s  opinion,  that  qua¬ 
drupeds,  as  well  as  mankind,  may  have  formerly  paffed  over 
from  Afia  to  America,  we  only  beg  leave  to  a(k,  if  any  inftance 
of  fuch  a  migration  has  ever  really  been  known?  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  authorities  on  which  our  author’s  argument  is  found¬ 
ed,  the  intermediate  ftraits,  fo  far  as  appears,  remain  in  the 
fame  ftate  before. 

While  we  differ  in  a  few  points  from  this  excellent  and  phi- 
lofophical  natjralift,  it  affords  us  great  pleafure  that  we  entire¬ 
ly  concur  with  him  in  opinion  refpefting  many  others.  HTs 
obfcrvations  in  general  are  made  with  fuch  judgnient,  that  they 
may  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  elucidation  of  various 
topics  w'ithin  the  compafs  of  phyfical  inquiry.  As  an  inftance 
of  this  kind,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  paffage. 

‘  1  muft  here  mention  the  adventitious  fruits,  fuch  as  nuts  and  other 
vegetable  produdiions,  which  are  brought  by  the  waves  to  thefe  (hores, 
thoie  of  Feroe,  and  the  Orknies,  from  Jamaica,  and  other  neighbouring 
parts.  We  muft  have  recourle  to  a  caufc  very  remote  from  this  place. 
Their  vehicle  is  the  gulph-ftream  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  The 
trade  winds  force  the  great  body  of  the  ocean  from  the  weftward 
through  the  Antilles  into  that  gulph,  when  it  is  forced  backward  along 
the  ftiore  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mifliffipi  to  Cape  Florida ;  doubles 
that  cape  in  the  narrow  fea  between  it  and  Cuba,  and  from  Cape  Florida 
to  Cape  Cannaveral  runs  nearly  north,  at  the  diftance  of  from  five  to 
feven  leagues  trom  (hore,  and  extends  in  breadth  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
leagues.  There  are  regular  foundings  from  the  land  to  the  edge  of  the 
ftream,  where  the  depth  is  generally  feventy  fathoms ;  after  that  no 
bortom  can  be  found.  The  foundings  off  Cape  Cannaveral  are  very 
fteep  and  uncertain,  as  the  water  (hallows  fo  quick,  that  from  forty 
fathoms  it  will  immediately  leffen  to  fifteen,  and  from  that  to  four,  or 
leis  j  fo  tiiat,  with(>ut  great  care,  a  ftiip  may  be  in  a  few  minutes  on 
fhore.  Ic  muft  be  ooierved,  that,  notwithftanding  the  gulph-ftream  in 
general  is  faid  to  begin  where  foundings  end,  yet  its  inftuence  extends 
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fcveral  leagues  ^vitKm  the  foundings;  and  vefTels  often  find  a  con* 
fiderable  current  fetting  to  the  northward  all  along  the  coaft,  till  they 
get  into  eight  or  ten  fathom  water,  even  where  the  foundings  ftretch  to 
twenty  leagues  from  the  Ihore ;  but  their  current  is  generally  aug¬ 
mented  or  leflened  by  the  prevailing  winds,  the  force  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  can  but  little  alFedl  the  grand  unfathomable  ftream.  From  Cape 
Cannaveral  to  Cape  Hatteras  the  foundings  begin  to  widen  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  run  from  the  (hore  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  ftream,  the  dif- 
tance  being  generally  near  twenty  leagues,  and  the  foundings  very  regular 
to  about  ieventy  fathoms  near  the  edge  of  the  ftream,  where  no  bottom 
can  be  afterwards  found.  Abreaft  of  Savannah  river,  the  current  fets 
nearly  north  ;  after  which,  as  if  from  a  bay,  it  ftretches  north-eaft  to 
Cape  Hatteras  ;  and  from  thence  it  fets  eaft.north>eaft,  till  it  has  loft 
its  force.  As  Cape  Hatteras  runs  a  great  way  into  the  fea,  the  edge  of ' 
the  ftream  is  only  from  five  to  feven  leagues  diftant  from  the  Cape; 
and  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the  main  ftream  has  fuch  influence,  with¬ 
in  that  diftance,  over  Ihips  bound  to  the  fouthward,  that  in  very  high 
foul  winds,  or  in  calms,  they  have  frequently  been  hurried  back  to 
the  northward,  which  has  often  occafioned  great  difappointment  both 
to  merchant  (hips  and  to  men  of  war,  as  was  often  experienced  in 
the  late  war.  In  December  1754,  an  exceeding  good  failing  (hip, 
bound  from  Philadelphia  to  Charleftovvn,  got  abreaft  of  Cape  Hatteras 
every  day  during  thirteen  days,  fometimes  even  with  the  tide,  and  in 
a  middle  diftance  between  the  cape  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  ftream  ; 
yet  the  (hip  was  forced  back  regularly,  and  could  only  recover  its  loft 
way  with  the  morning  breeze,  till  the  fourteenth  day,  when  a  bri(k 
gale  helped  it  to  ftem  the  current,  and  get  to  the  Southward  of  the 
cape.  This  (hews  the  impoflibility  of  any  thing  which  has  fallen  into 
the  ftream  returning,  or  flopping  in  its  courfe. 

‘  On  the  outlide  of  the  ftream  is  a  ftrong  eddy  or  contrary  current 
towards  the  ocean  ;  and  on  the  infide,  next  to  America,  a  ftrong  tide 
fets  againft  it.  When  it  fets  off  from  Cape  Hatteras,  it  takes  a  cur¬ 
rent  nearly  north-eaft ;  but  in  its  courfe  meets  a  great  current  that  fets 
from  the  north,  and  probably  comes  from  Hudfon’s  Bay,  along  the  coaft 
of  Labrador,  till  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  divides  it;  part  fetting 
along  the  coaft  through  the  Straits  of  Belleifle,  and,  fweeping  paft 
Cape  Breton,  runs  obliquely  againft  the  gulph-ftream,  and  gives  it  a 
more  eaftern  direction :  the  other  part  of  the  northern  current  is 
thought  to  join  it  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Newfoundland.  The  influence 
of  ihefc  joint  currents  rau ft  be  far  felt ;  yet  poifibly  its  force  is  not  fo 
great,  nor  contracted  in  fuch  a  pointed  and  circumferibed  direction,  as 
before  they  encountered.  The  prevailing  winds  all  over  this  part  of 
the  ocean  arc  the  weft  and  north-weft,  and  confequently  the  whole 
body  of  the  weftern  ocean  feems,  from  their  influence,  to  have  what 
the  mariners  call  a  fet  to  the  caftward,  or  to  the  north-eaft  by  eaft. 
Thus  the  productions  of  Jamaica,  and  other  places  bordering  on  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  may  be  firft  brought  by  the  ftream  out  of  the  gulph, 
enveloped  in  the  fa^gojfo  or  alga  of  the  gulph  round  Cape  Florida,  and 
hurried  by  the  current  either  along  the  American  (hore,  or  fent  into  the 
ocean  in  the  courfe  along  the  ftream,  and  then  by  the  fet  of  the  ftream, 
and  the  prevaling  winds,  which  generally  blow  two  thirds  of  the  year, 
wafttd  to  the  Ihores  of  Europe,  where  they  are  found. 
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*  The  maft  of  tlie  Tilbury  man  of  war,  burnt  at  Jamaica,  was  thus 
conveyed  to  the  weftern  fide  of  Scotland ;  and  among  the  amazing 
quantity  of  drift-wood,  or  timber,  annually  flung  on  the  coalh  of 
Iceland,  are  fome  fpecics  which  grow  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  All 
the  great  rivers  of  thofe  countries  contribute  their  lhare;  the  Alatamaha, 
Santee,  and  Roanok,  and  all  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Chefapeak, 
fend  down  hi' floods  numberlefs  trees ;  but  Iceland  is  alfo  obliged  to 
f  Europe  for  much  of  its  drift  wood ;  for  the  common  pine,  fir,  lime,  and 
willows,  arc  among  thofe  enumerated  by  hdr.  Troillc  j  all  which,  pro* 
bably,  were  wafted  from  Norway.’ 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  III.  Sacred  Biography,  or  the  Hijiory  of  the  Patriarchs.  By  Henry 
Hunter,  D.D.  Vol.  3d.  8vo.  6s..boards.  Murray,  London.  1786. 

nnHE  very  favourable  reception  which  the  two  former  vo- 
^  lumes  of  this  ufeful  and  agreeable  work  have  met  with 
from  the  publiC)  has  induced  the  author  to  add  to  the  edifica¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  of  his  readers,  by  publifliing  a  third. 
As  Dr.  Hunter  is  minifter  of  a  Scots  church  in  London,  he 
retains  the  principles  and  do<ftrines  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
as  eftabliflicd  by  law.  At  the  period  of  the  reformation,  and 
for  fome  time  afterwards,  the  theological  doftrines  of  Calvin 
univerfally  prevailed,  and  the  creed  of  all  the  proteftant  churches 
was  the  fame.  The  fpirit  of  inquiry,  however,  which  was 
roufed  by  the  reformation,  was  not  checked  by  that  event ; 
the  mind,  once  emancipated  from  flavery,  became  confeious  of 
its  freedom,  and  began  to  exert  its  powers ;  free  inquiry  was 
.  fet  a-going  innovations  became  familiar;  Arminianifm,  Ari- 
anifm,  and  Socinianifm,  fucceeded  each  other ;  and,  in  lefs  than  ^ 
two  hundred  years  after  the  reformation,  all  the  proteftant 
churches  of  Europe,  except  fome  corners  of  Scotland,  and  their 
colonies  in  England,  departed  either  publicly  or  privately  from 
fome  of  thofe  doftrines,  which  their  forefathers  had  reckoned 
fundamental  articles  of  faith,  and  would  have  fealed  with  their 
blood.  It  muft  be  confefled,  to  the  credit  of  thofe  who  retain 
the  creed  of  Calvin,  as  well  as  to  their  regard  for  the  gradual 
refinement  of  the  age,  that  they  no  longer  fulminate  the  auftere 
Md  (hocking  dogmas  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  inherent 
in  their  fyftem ;  but,  refpedting  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and 
improvement,  and  accommodating  thcmfelves  to  the  temper  of 
-4  times,  they  endeavour  to  reconcile  reafonand  religion,  and 
.  I  to  blend  faith  with  morality. 

.  :  ^  Such  has  been  the  object  of  the  author  of Sacred  Biography'* 

*  in  the  former  volumes  of  his  work,  to  which  this  correfponds. 
)  His  defign  is  not  only  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  are  apt  to 
inquiring  minds  on  perufingthe  facred  records,  but  alfo  to 
/  imprefs  acknowledged  and  ufefurtruths  on  the  minds  of  ordinary 
leaden,  and  by  happy  illuftrations  to  render  common  fubjec^ls 
j  more 
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more  agreeable  and  llriking..  This  volume  turns  entirely  on 
the  hiftory  of  Mofes,  and  comprehends  all  the  great  events  ,  of. 
his  life,  as  the  leader  and  legiflator  of  the  chofen.  people.  Th6 
following  portrait  of  him  is  drawn  ^t  full  length,  is  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  colouring,  and  gives  a  iavourable  idea  of  our  author’s 
manner. 

.  *  To  no  one  man  has  the  world  been  fo  much  indebted,  for  rational 
pleafure  and  ufeful  knowledge,  as  to  the  infpired  author  of  ihefe  facred 
books.  Mofes,  as  he  is  the  mod  ancient,  fo  he  is  by  far  the  bed  writer 
that  ever  exided.  Never,  in  one  and  the  fame  chara6ler,  were  united* 
talents  fo  various,  fo  rare,  and  fo  valuable.  He  may  without  hefitation 
be  pronounced  the  mod  eloquent  of  hidbrians,  the  fublimelhof  poet5, 
the  profounded  of  fages,  the  mod  fagacious  of  politicians,  the  molt, 
acute  of  legiflators,  the  mod  intrepid  of  heroes,  the  cleared  fighted  of 
prophets,  the  mod  amiable  of  men.  The  qualities  of  his  heart  fecin 
to  drive  for  the  madery  with  thofe  of  the  underdanding:  fo  that  it' 
is  difficult  to  determine,  whether,  as  the  reputed  fon  of  Pharaoh’s 
daughter,  as  a  voluntary  exile  from  the  fplendourbf  a  court,  as  the* 
fympathizing  friend  of  his  afflided  brethren,  as  the  bold  protedor  of' 
virgin  innocence,  as  the  contented  fliepherd  of  Jethro’s  flock,  as  the 
magnanimous  aflertor  of  Ifraclitidi  liberty,  or,  finally,  as  king  in  Jeftiu*. 
run,  ruling  the  thoufands  of  Ilrael  with  mecknefs  and  wifdom — he, 
mod  challenges  our  admiration  and  praife.  Had  the  world  never 
been  favoured  with  his  works,  or  were  it  now  to  be  deprived  of  that, 
precious  treafure,  the  lofs  were  inconceivably  great.  Who  does  not, 
ihudder  at  the  thought  ?  what  a  fearful  gap  in  the  hidory  of  mankind  ! 
what  a  blow  totade,  what  a  blank  in  Icience,  What  an  impovcrilhing 
of  the  public  dock  of  harmlefs  pleafure  !  what  an ‘injury  to  the  deared, 
the  bed,  the  everlading  intereds  of  mankind  ! 

'  *  The  venerable  man,  who  has  for  fo  many  evenings  pad  con- 
defeended  to  delight  and  indru^  us,  by  the  relation  of  events  the  mod 
fingular,  intereding,  and  important,  aflumes  this  night  a  new  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and,  in  drains  the  fw  eeted  and  bolded  that  bard  ever  fung,  in 
verfes  the  loftied  that  the  imagination  of  poet  ever  dictated,  roufes». 
warms,  tranl'ports  the  mind.  We  forget  the  didanco  of  three  thoufand 
years.  Wc  feel  ourfelves  magically  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  Red 
Sea.  W’e  join  in  the  acclamations  of  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  as. 
this  fong  of  Mofes  fwells  upon  our  ear ;  “  Then  fan_g  Mofes  and  the 
children  of  Ifrael  this  fong  unto  the  Lord,  and  fpake,  faying,  I  will 
fing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  glorio^fly  ;  the  horfe 
“  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  fea. — For  the  horfe  of  Pharaoh 
went  in  with  his  chariots,  and  with  his  hbrfemen,  into  the  Sea,  and 
“  the  Lord  brought  again  the  waters  of  the  fea  upon  them;  but' 
“  the  children  of  Ifrael  went  on  dry  land  in  the  midd  of  the  fea.  The. 
“  depths  have  covered  them  :  they  funk  into  the  bottom  as  a  done.”. 
How  wonderfully  fuiteJ  to  each  other,  the  event  and  the  celebration 
of  it  *!’ 

In  relating  the  miracles  atchieved  by  the  Egvptian  magicians, 
and  which  were  in  many  refpedls  fo  like  thole  performed  by 
Mofes,  Dr.  Hunter  is  puzzled  and  perplexed  whether  to  attri¬ 
bute  them  to  the  operation  of  the  devil,  (by  divine  permiflion) 
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or  to  eonfider  them  as  dexterous  imppfitions,  prafllfe^'byfubtk 
artifls  on  the  finiplicity  and  credulity  oi  the  iHfopIe.  After 
ttatino-  what  may  be  faid  on  both  fides,  he  attempLs  to  Ihew  that 
the  qucftion  is  incapable  of  folution,  as  the  fcri^tures  are  filent  j 
and  adds  this  fenfible  and  proper  obfervation.  That  in  whatever 
relates  to  our  edification  and  improvement  religion  is  at  hand, 
and  oflFers  her  affiftance  ;  but  that  in  queltions  of  doubtful  dif- 
putaiion,  which  are  curious  rather  than  edifying,  revelatiou 
checks  and  repreffes  inquiry. 

As  the  tranfaclions  in  the  life  of  Mofes  are  not  only  mar¬ 
vellous  but  miraculous,  our  author  frequently  illuftrates  them 
from  the  common  phenomena  of  nature,  and  explains  the 
pafling  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  ifraelites  in  the  following  familial 
and  ftfiking  manner. 

<  To  prepare  U3  for  th,e  hiftory  of  the  miracle  which  follows,  give 
for  a  few  moments  your  attention,  to  what  every  man  and  woniaa 
among  you  maydjave  obferved  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand  times- 
Go  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  go  to  the  (hore  of  the  fea,  and  twice  ia 
every  twenty-four  hours,  as  certainly  as  light  proceeds  from  the  fun» 
what  is  now  dry  land  will  be  covered  with  water,  and  what  is  ndvr 
overflowed  (hall  infallibly  become  dry  ground.  Farther,  when  a 
little  wandering  ftar,  called  the  moon,  is  in  this  direction,  or  in  this, 
the  whole  waters  of  the  globe,  in  the  ocean,  in  the  fea#.  in  the  rivers, 
are  elevated  or  deprefled  to  fuch.  a  certain  degree.  Let  that  planet  be 
in  an  eaftern  or  a  vveftern  diredion,  the  tide  is  precifely  at  the  Ihm©. 
pitch  of  height  or  depth.  After  we  have  made  this  remav.k,  which  is 
obvious  to  the  notice  and  level  to  the  underflanding  of  a  child,  it  will 
naturally  occur  to  afk — What,  does  this  never  fail  ?  May  we  depend, 
and  adf,  upon  the  certainty  of  fuch  a  regular  fucceflion  and  change, 
taking  place  ?  Do  the  waters  of  the  earth  thus  certainly  feel,  or  feem  to^ 
feel,  the  various  appearances  of  the  moon  ?  Then  it  cannot  be  without 
the  defign  and  inccrpofition  of  an  intelligent  and  powerful  Caufe, 
which  never  mifles  its  aim,  is  never  off  its  guard,  is  never  thwarted  or 
deteated  by  unforefeen  obftades.  Then  thatkivifible,  unknown,  ia- 
comprehenfible  Power,  may  exertife  a  difcretioiiary  influence  over  the 
ilream  of  a  particular  river,  over  the  billows  of  a  particular  fea.  Ha 
may,  with  or  without  apparent  fecond  caufes,  make  the  current  over¬ 
flow  its  banks,  or  the  channel  become  dry. 

*  Or,  to  make  another  appeal  to  common  obfervatjon  and,  experi¬ 
ence,  When  the  fun  is  in  luch  acertaimpoiition  witii  rcip^  to.  oun 
earth,  and  the  wind  blows  in  fuch  a  diredion,  the  \yater  lU  that  lake 
will  be  liquid  and  tranfparent,  and  the  fmalldl,  lighted  pebble,  will 
fink  to  the  bottom.  But  let  the  elevation  of  the  fun  be  changed  to  an 
angle,  fomewhat  more  acute,  and.  let  the  wind  Jhift  into  .the  oppqfitc 
quarter,  then,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  felf-fariie  water  (hall  become 
lolid  as  the  rock,  lofe  its  tranfparency,  and  become  capable  of  fuftain-*^ 
5n^  any  weight  that  can  be  put  upon  it.  How  eaiy  had  it'beeo  for^ 
Him,  who  produces  regularly 'thelc  changes,  every*  changing  year,  to 
have  given  the  globe  fuch  a  pofition,  as  would  have  rendereU  the  hoary, 
deep  one  vaft  mountain  of  ice  all  the  year  round,  or  have  preventeA 
a  Angle  drop  of  water  from  ever  being  congealed!  Aai  “  wherefore 
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••  fliould  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible,’*  that  fuch  an  one,  willing  to 
make  his  power  known,  and  his  grace  felt,  (hould,  at  his  own  time,  and 
in  his  own  way,  do  that  in  a  particular  inftance,  which  he  could  have 
done  perpetually  and  univerfalJy  ?  .  Grant  me  the  ufual  appearances 
and  operations  of  nature,  and  1  am  prepared  for  all  the  uncommon^ 
miraculous  phenomena,  with  which  the  God  of  nature  may  feem  meet 
to  prefent  me.  We  come  accordingly  to  the  hiftory  of  dividing  the 
Red  Sea;  pcrfeflly  convinced  that  he  who  made  it  at  firft  can  make  of 
it  whatever  he  plcafcs;  and  thoroughly  fatisfied  that  the  occafion  of 
fuch  a  notable  miracle,  as  it  is  related  by  Mofes,  was  entirely  worthy 
•f  it.* 

As  the  delign  of  this  work  is  to  introduce  religion  to  public 
▼lew,  and  recommend  its  precepts  to  general  pradice,  our  au¬ 
thor  frequently  mixes  the  uti/e  with  the  du/c^»  He  avoids  intri¬ 
cate  reafoning,  long-drawn  metaphyfical  dedudions,  and  dry 
moral  harangues ;  and  confidering  man  not  as  compofed  of 
mere  intellect,  but  as  indued  alfo  with  fenfes,  paffions,  and 
fancy:  he  endeavours,  by  a  vivacity  and  variety  pf  popular  elo¬ 
quence,  to  touch  thofe  chords  in  the  human  conftitution 
which  are  moft  fufceptible  of  emotion.  He  fometimes  em¬ 
ploys  figures  of  the  boldcft  kind,  particularly  the  profopopeia 
and  apoftrophe.  The  following  apoftrophe  to  water  is  very 
pleafing. 

*  Water !  precious  fluid  !  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  blood  of 
the  grape,  than  rivulets  of  oil,  or  honey  from  the  rock;  refreflied,  fuf- 
tained  every  moment  by  thee— we  are  every  moment  wafting,  ne- 
glefting,  forgetting  thee.  We  prize  thee  not,  becaufe  of  thy  rich  abund¬ 
ance;  and,  becaufe  thou  entered  into  every  other  mean  of  food  and 
comfort,  thy  importance  is  unobferved,  thy  benefits  forgotten.  May  X 
never  know  thy  value,  from  the  **  want  of  thee  !’* 

The  reader  who  recolleds  what  Horace  fays  of  Homer, 

Arguitur  vini  laudihus  ^inofui  HomeruSp 
‘a 

will  perhaps  look  on  this  merely  as  theefFufion  of  an  abftinent 
Pythagorean,  or.  an  Afcelic  divine.  But  here  tnore  is  meant  than 
meets  the  eye.  Pindar  begins  one  of  his  odes  with  a  fimilar 
panegyric  on  water,  which  gave  great  oflFence  to  Perrault  and 
other  French  critics ;  but  Boileau,  who  faw  deeper  into  the 
matter,  immediately  difeerned  a  fine,  though  concealed  com- 
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^  work  of  imagination,  and  they  are  now  given  up  by  all  rational 
IjPdivines.  VVe  give  to  the  Epijile  to  the  Hebrews^  which  has  fug- 
gelled  thefe  fancied  refemblances,  all  the  credit  which  is  due 
txo  zw  anonymous  letter.  It  was  no  more  written  by  the  apoflle 
JPaul,  than  by  the  apoftle  Prieftly.  It  was  not  known  till  long 
'Rafter  the  days  of  the  apoftles,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  that 
'  era  when  the  Chriftian  divines  began  to  argue  ceconomically, 
w^as  Su  Jerom  calls  it,  that  is,  to  enforce  truth  by  falfehoods, 
Hand  to  draw  arguments  in  defence  of  their  caufe  from  the  pre- 
,  ‘^judiccs  of  their  adverfaries.  On  this  principle,  when  reafoning 
t  with  the  Jews,  they  introduced  the  do£lrine  of  types  and  figures, 
^and  when  arguing  with  the  Gentiles,  affirmed  that  the  bibyl- 
r  line  Oracles  foretold  the  coming  of  our  Saviour.  As  the  Chrif- 
^tian  W'orld  has  given  up  the  latter,  it  is  full  time  that  they  fhould 
alfo  abandon  the  former.  To  trace  ih^tc  double  meanings  in 
•divinity,  is  indeed  a  very  innocent  recreation  in  private  ;  but  to 
•commit  them  to  paper,  expofes  religion  to  the  fmile  of  the  ra- 
‘tional  and  the  learned.  Kvery  one  knows  that  the  Jews  uni- 
-^  Verfally  believed  that  their  Meffiah  was  to  be  a  temporal  prince  \ 
’to  affert,  therefore,  that,  while  under  the  influence  of  this  belief^ 
they  had  their  eyes  continually  diredlcd  to  a  fufferingfaviour^  is 
in  abfurdity  to  which  we  do  not  recollecl  to  have  met  with  k 
parallel,  even  in  church  hiftory. 

4,  Upon  the  whole,  the  pious  meditations,  and  agreeable  reflec¬ 
tions,  which  abound  in  this  third  volume  of  ‘‘  Sacred  Bio-, 
graphy,'^  render  it  a  proper  companion  to  the  lirit  and  fecond. 

— .  ■■■  . .  .  - -  ■  — 
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IV,  /in  Account  of  the  prefent  State  of  the  Hebrides  and  Wefirn 
Coafs  of  Scotland :  In  <which  an  Attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  Cir» 
cumjiances  that  ha<ve  hitherto  rcprejfed  the  Induftry  of  the  Natives  ;  and 
Jome  Hints  are  /unified  for  encouraging  the  I'ijheriesy  and  promoting 
other  Imprcrvetnents  in  thofe  Countries,  Being  the  Subjiance  of  a  .Report 
to  the  Lords  of  Treafury  of  Fa  his  collehled  in  a  Tour  to  the  Hebridei\ 
•with  large  Aiditions ;  together  nuitb  the  t<vidence  gi^ven  Iff  ore  the  Com* 
mittee  oj  Fijheries.  By  James  Anderfon^  LLD,  F  R  S.  F  \  A,  Scot, 
Author  of  the  Intcrejl  of  Great  Britain^  nxitb  Regard  to  her  American 
•  Colonies^  conjidered ;  Obiernjations  cn  the  i\,eans  of  exciting  a  Spirit  of 
National  Indujiry,  iff  r.  isV.  llluftrated  •with  u  ne<w  Map  of  Scotland^ 
T  in  rwhich  the  Hebrides  and  IVefern  Coajh^  in  pae  ticular^  are  said  donjon 
f^cm  the  heft /iuthorities  and lateft  Ohter<valions.  8vo.  6s.  boards. 
g^i^Robinfons,  London;  Elliot,  Edinburgh.  1785. 


IT  has  long  excited  aflonifhment  abroad,  and  indignation  at 
home,  that  the  fiiheries,  on  the  northern  coafls  of  the  ifland, 
Jiave  been  neglected  by  the  natives,  and  ferved  only  to  enrich 
fbe  neigh Ih>u ring  nations.  J  his  beconvss  ftill  nriorc  wonderful 
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.when  we  confider  that  Britain,  for  fome  years  pa{f,  has  (hewed!  ■ 
the  greateft  dcfire  poflible  to  incrcafe  her  marine  ftrength,  and 
tugmcrit  the  numbfer  of  her  feamen.  Yet  the  fifherics  on  her 
own  (hores,  fo  well  calculated  for  this  end,  have  been  fufFered 
to  remain  in  fuch  a  languid  ftate,  as  neither  to  employ  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  people,  augment  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  nor  j 
add  to  the  revenues  of  the  ftate.  H 

Dr.  Andcrfon,  in  his  introdu£lion,  treats  this  importantl 
fubjedt  at  great  length.  In  an  lyftorical  indudlion,  con-^ 
cerning  the  Britilh  fiflieries,  he  mentions,  that  the  herring, 
fiihery  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Scotland  at  a  very 
early  period  ^  but  that,  amidft;  the  convulfions  occafioned  by^ 
the  wars  between  Scotland  and  England,  fome  of  the  moft  in- 
duftrious  natives,  forced  from  home  by  the  diftrels  occafioned  ^ 
by  fudden,  predatory  expeditions,  carried  the  knowledge  of  the 
bufinefs  to  the  Netherlands  and  England  ;  and  thus  eftablifticd  ^ 
a  fet  of  rivals,  who,  profiting  by  the  misfortunes  which  after¬ 
wards  befel  that  unhappy  country,  acquired  in  time  fuch  a  de¬ 
cided  fuperiority  over  her  in  this  valuable  branch  of  bufinefs, 
as  to  compel  her,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  abandon  it.  During 
the  unfortunate 'regency  of  Mary  of  Guife,  the  operations  of 
war  were  chiefly  confined  to  jhe  very  feene  of  the  fifheries  at 
that  time,  and  gave  a  fevere  (hock  to  the  trade  ;  the  feenes  of 
anarchy,  that  accompanied  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  conti¬ 
nued  to  reprefs  the  exertions  of  induftry ;  and,  from  that  pe¬ 
riod  till  the  union,  Scotland  was  involved  in  every  diftrefs  that 
ah  infidious  policy,  calculated  to  enflave  the  body,  and  enervate 
the  minds  of  the  people,  could  produce.  Even  the  revolution, 
which  procured  fo  many  advantages  to  the  people  of  England, 
gave  but  a  flow  relief  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom  ;  and' 
though  a  fyftem  of  government  has  prevailed,  fince  the  union, 
favourable  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  yet  particular  events 
have  happened  fince  that  time,  which  have  tended  to  retard 
the  progrefs  of  induftry  among  the  people  of  Scotland. 

The  happy  termination  of  the  rebellion  in  1745  has  been  i '' 
favourable  event  for  Scotland,  as  it  has  been  the  means  of 
abolifliing  that  fyftem  of  feudal  government  which  tended  to 
excite  perpetual  civil  wars,  and  lawlefs  diforder,  and  to  intro 
duce  in  its  ftead  a  mild  fyftem  of  government,  which  has  en 
tirely  civilized  the  people.  Changes  in  the  circumftances  of  a 
country. are  frequently  attended  with  inconvenient  effeds  to 
the  prefent  inhabitants,  even  where  thefe  advantages  are  evi 
dently  calculated  at  lalt  to  promote  their  general  profperity 
Between  the  time  that  former  occupatidns  muft  be  abandoned 
and  new  employments  adopted,  there  is  a  period  of  uncertainty 
^  and  inoccupation,  which  is  produdive  of  anxiety  and  diftreO 
'  to  individuals.  In  all  cafes  of  that  kind,  it  becomes  the  dut,^ 
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o£  a  humane  and  well-informed  legiflature  to  interpole  their  at¬ 
tentions  and  good  offices,  and  to  facilitate  the  rhaiige  and 
tranfition  of  their  fubjefts  from  one  fituation  to  another,  by 
adopting  fuch  regulations  as  may  tend  to  mitigate  prefent  evil, 
and  be  produdfive  of  future  good. 

After  remarking  on  the  importance  of  the  fiflieries  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  the  difficulty  of  devifing  a  plan  for  encouraging  be¬ 
ginning  entcrprifes,  t)r,  Anderfon  proceeds  to  (hew  the  dif- 
advantages  of  living  in  detached  hamlets. 

«  In  the  Hebrides,  and  along  the  weftern  coafls  of  Scotland, 
which  are  occupied  by  many  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  unlefs  it 
be  at  Stornaway  in  Lewis,  and  Bow  more  in  Iflay,  there  is  not  per¬ 
haps  a  place,  without  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  where  there  are  a  dozen 
of  houfes  together  : — very  few,  indeed,,  are  found'  but  in  fcattered 
hamlets  only.  A  neceflary  confeqiieuce  is,  that  no  trade  can  there 
be  carried  on.  Hence,  ho  perfon  can  obtain  from  others  the  manu. 
fadlures  he  Hands  in  need  of,  or  the, tools  that  arc  neceffary  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  any  operation  he  finds  might  ptherways  be  naturally  within 
his  reach.  It  follows  a.Ifo,  from  the  fame  caufe,  that  no  man  can 
difpofe  of  any  article  of  produce  that  his  indullry  might  enable  him 
to  obtain.  His  views,  therefore,  mull  be  conEned  merely  to  the 
obtaining  fuch  neceflaries  as  come  within  his  reach,  for  the  fub- 
fifience  of  himfclf,  and  thofe  who  have  an  immediate  dependence 
on  him.  Whatever  he  could  get  more,  would  be  to  him  mere  fu- 
perfluous  lumber,  not  worth  the  trouble  of  procuring  But  as  thole 
who  thus  labour  for  their  own  fubfiHence  merely,  from  day  to  day, 
can  never  be  induced  to  provide  fuperfluous  (lores,  they  never  can 
be  prepared  againft  ihofc  viciflitudes  of  feafons  that  frequently  occur  ; 
and  mud  cheretore  be,  in  all  luch  emergencies,  expoied  ^o  the  molt 
poignant  difirefs.  It  thus  happens,  that  poverty  and  indolence  to 
the  people' are  the  unavoidable. confequences  of  a  want  of  market 
for  the  produce  of  labour  in  every,  part  of  the  world.  Nor  would 
the  mod  fertile  foil,  or  the  greated  abundance  of  thofe  things  that 
might,  in  other  circumftances,  ferve  to  accumulate  W'eahh,  produce 
the  fmalled  change  on  the  circumdances  of  the  people  :  lor,  till  the 
nature  of  man  be  totally  changed,  nothing  but  the  probable,  certainty 
of  being  able  to  better  his  condition  will  ever  induce  him  to  lubmiC 
to  the  trouble  of  labour  and  bodily,  fatigucu 

One  necelTary  confequence  of  the  total  want  of  markets  in  a  coun- 
is,  that  the  communication  between  one  part  of  the  country  and 
another  mud  be  in  a  great  meafure  cut  off*,  as  the  intercourfc  will 
be  only  cafual  and  precarious.  Commodities,  therefore,  cannot  be 
cafily  conveyed  from  place  to  place.  Every  kind  of  traffic,  or  inter¬ 
change  of  necelTaries,  among  the  people,  mud  be  dopped,  or  clogged 
with  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  obdrudtions  and  accumulated  expences,  as 
to  crulh,  in  the  bud,  every  attempt  at  a  beginning  commerce.— 
'WhereSs,  in  a  country  abounding  with  market  towns,  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  them  is  fo  deady  and  uninterrupted,  that  indivi¬ 
duals  can  at  all  times  travel  from  the  one  to  the  other  with’eafe, 
fafety,  and  expedition,  and  at  a  trifling  expence*  So  that  men, 
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whofc  bufincfs  it  is,  can  cafily  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  thtf- 
fituation  and  circumflances  of  the  neighbouring  places,  and  can  with' 
certainty  learn  the  wants  and  improvements  ot  the  other. 

Among  other  diftrefsful  coniequences  of  this  difperfion  of  the 
people,  is  the  want  of  regular  and  quick  intelligence  between  places, 
by  means  of  letters  conveyed  by  poft.  1  his  inftance  affords  us  a 
(inking  example  of  the  intimate  connexion  that  fubfifts  between  dif- 
ferent  branches  ol  bufinefs,  and  their  reciprocal  influence  and  de¬ 
pendence  bn  each  other,  without  being  able  to  trace  a  firft  caufe  front 
an  effed.  Where  men  live  in  detached  hamlets,  commerce,  it  has' 
been  fhewn,  can  fcarcely  have  a  begihnrng.  Where  commerce  does 
not  prc^'ail,  men  have  ho  opportunity  of  having  any  continued-com* 
munication  with  thofe  at  a  dillance  ;  To  that  their  comparative  fitu¬ 
ation  and  wants  cannot  be  known.  In  thefe  'circumflances,  were 
regular  conveyances  by  poft  attenapted,*  the  impoflibility  that  each' 
individual  would  find  of  benefiting  himfelf  by  that  conveyance  would 
prevent  him  from  making  ufe  of  it.  The  expehce  of  the  poft-ofiice 
would  be  certain,  and  the  return's  from  it  trifling  and  precarious. 
The  public,  to  fave  that  expence,  would  refufe  to  eilablilh  a  regular' 
poft  in  thofe  regions ;  and,  in  confeqUence  of  that  want,  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  begin  ah  infant  commerce,  by  any  enterprifing  individual, 
would  be  flifled  in  the  bud.  The  countries,  which  are  in' this  man¬ 
ner  cut  off  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  are  thus  doomed  to  remain 
perpetually  unknowh,  and  by  confequence  negleded  and'defpifed  by 
all  mankind.^ 

As  a  contraft  to  thefe  evils  of  living  in  a  difpeffed  ftate,  our 
author  next  proceeds  to  illuftrtte  the  benefits  arid  advantages  of 
living  in  towns,  and  in  clofe,  .compared  focieties.  When  a 
number  of  people  live  together  in  one  place,  they  neceffarily 
create  emplpyment  for  each  other,  and  thus  eftablifh  a  market 
for  the  produbis  of ‘their  labour.  In  fmali  communities  that 
market  will  be  languid  and  unfteady,  in  comparilbn  of 'what 
takes  place  among  a  more  numerous  fociety.  A  fmali  number 
of  people  can  ^ve  employment  only  of  that  kind  which  is  /V/- 
difpenfably  neceuary  ;  ancj  other  arts  of  convenience  ‘muft  be 
forborn.  In  a  larger  fociety  thefe  evils  are  remediedy  and  en¬ 
couragement  is  given  to  eveiy  art,*  and  every  divifion  of  in- 
duftry.  In  this  part  of  his  fubjebl,  however,  his  plan  of  ereft- 
ing  great  towns  in  the  highlands,  the  zeal  of  our  author  has 
carried  him  too  far.  Nature  may  be  forwarded,  but  cannot  be 
forced ;  mankind  will  crowd  where  the  fituation  is  tempting  ;• 
villages  and  cities  will  rife  where  there  are  rewards  to  induftry, 
and  a  market  for  the  produifions  of  labour. 

I'hc  ‘general  inferences  which  our  author  draws  from  his  ob- 
fervaiicns  and  reafonings  on  this  fubjeit  merit  attention, 

*  Fiom  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  induffion,  we  are  led  to  per¬ 
ceive,  that  the  uant  of  luccefs,  in  the  different  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  eftablifli  the  filheries  on  the  coafts  ol  bcoiland,  has 
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:been  occailoned  by  circumflances  of  a  ciyil  and  political  nature^ 
v/hich  have  not  hitherto  been  fufficiently  adverted  to,  and  not  in  the 
leaft  to  natural  caufes  :  That  the  indolence,  ufually  attributed  to  the 
people  of  thofe  regions,  is  entirely  occafioned  by  the  difperfed  na- 
iture  of  their  habitations,  which  prevents  the  natives  from  having  it 
in  their  power  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  aflive  purfuit  with  the 
fmalleft  profpeft  of  profit ;  and  that  their  poverty,  which  is  almoft 
proverbial,  in  like  manner  originates  from  the  fame  caufe  :  That  the 
jevenue,  inftead  of  being  augmented  by  people,  in  thefe  circum- 
ftanecs  muil  be  greatly  diminilhed  thereby;  and  that  no  regulations 
of  police,  which  do  not  tend  to  bring  the  people  into  dole,  rom- 
padted  fqdeties,  can  ever  remove  thefe  gre^t  and  radical  evils.  We 
'are  led  farther  to  perceive,  that  extent  of  empire,  in  circumflances 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  Britain,  never  can  tend  to  augment  the  trade  or 
revenue  of  the  flate ;  but  that  it,  in  an  amazing  degree,  dinainifhes 
the  iiational  fecqrity,  and  weakens  its  refources :  That,  if  colonies 
are  planted  and  proteded  at  the  expence  of  the  parent, flate,  it  holds 
forth  ftrong  allurejnents  to  emigrations  among  ,the  lower  clafics  of 
V  the  citizens ;  and  that  thefe  emigrations  have  an  unavoidable  ten¬ 
dency  to  deprefs  induflryj  and  diminiih  the  employment  of  the  ma- 
nufadurer  at  home  :  That  if  diftant  provinces,  inhabited  by  foreign 
people,  are  fubjeded  by  force,  and  governed  by  a  delegated  autho- 
rity,  it  gives  rife  to  a  fpirit  of  rapine  among  thofe  who  are  in- 
.trulled  with  authority,  which  cannot  be  controlled.  The  natives  are 
heeced  by  every  art  that  cunning  can  invent,  or  power  enforce,  till 
they  be^come  ftripped  of  all  their  property,  opprefled,  enflaved,  ex¬ 
tirpated.  This  is  the  natural  progrefiion  with  regard  to  them.  With 
refped  to  ourfelves,  the  vafl  {urns  of  money  that  are  thus  haflily  amafled 
at  the  beginning  awakens  a  fpirit  of  adventure  among  people  of  rank 
and  education,  who  go  thither  multitudes  to  participate  in  that 
golden  harvefl,  which,  for  a  time,  furnifhes  fuch  abundant  fupplies 
as  to  appear  altogether  inexhaullibje.  The  arts  of  domeflic  induftry 
are  thus  defpifed— the  improvement  of  the  natiye  country  is  nc- 
gleded,  as  an  objed  comparatively  insignificant— a  fpirit  of  diflipa- 
,tion  and  extravagance  prevails— and  no  time  can  be  Iparcd  to  enter 
into  a  fober  invefligation  of  the  flate  of  the  neceflary  arts,  and  the 
iituation  of  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people;  It  h  not  perceived,  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  of  delufion,  that  the  fources  of  wealth,  fo  eafiiy  and 
fo  fuddenly  acquired  from  the  fpoils  of  the  fubjeded  people,  are  gra¬ 
dually  and  rapidly  drying  up  ;  and  that,  in  a  (hort  time,  the  labours 
,of  the  defpiied  poor  home  will  be  all  that  can  be  depended  on  both, 
for  revenue,  trade,  and  defence. 

.  ‘  To  add  to  the  unoblervcd  evils  that  thus  befet  a  country,  In 
thefe  circumflances,  on  every  fide,  it  mufl  happen,  that,  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  pride  and  fancied  exaltation,  occafion  will  be  given  for  fre¬ 
quent  wars,  and  nevcr-ceafing  difputes,  with  foreign  flates.  On  thefe 
occafions  money  mufl  be  expended  with  a  wafteful  profufion,  which 
fets  open  a -wide  door  to  multiplied  abufes  that  no  human  ingenuity 
can  guard  againfl.  Fortunes,  in  this  way,  are  acquired  with  a  fa¬ 
cility  that  tends  ttill  more  and  more  to  make  the  fober  arts  of  peace¬ 
ful  induflry  be  neglcfted  and  defpifed.  In  thefe  circumflances,  every 
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objciSl  feems  to  merit  attention  but  that  alone  which  can  preferve  the 
future  profperiiy  of  the  ftate,  the  well-being  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people;  and  ihoie  few  perfons,  who  try  to  turn  the  attention  to¬ 
wards  objedls  of  the  firft  importance,  find  that,  in  the  giddy  whirl 
of  varied  amufements,  no  time  can  be  fpared  to  examine  it. 

*  Even  when  matters  come  to  fuch  a  crifis  as  to  obtrude  themfelvcs, 
in  fomc  degree,  on  the  attention  of  the  public ;  when  the  treafury  is 
exhaulled,  and  calls  for  money  become  lo  urgent  as  not  to  admit  of 
a  delay ;  it  is  a  matter  of  infinite  difficulty  to  adopt  any  radical  fy- 
ftem  of  reform,  as  every  effe^ual  reform  muftclafh  with  the  intereft 
of  fo  many  powerful  individuals,  whofe  influence  may  fo  derange' 
the  btfl  conceri.ed  plans  of  any  minifter,  that  fcarce  any  thing  far¬ 
ther  can  be  done  than  to  adopt  fome  temporary  expedients  to  fhift 
off  the  preffure  of  the  evil  for  the  prefent  hour,  without  fo  much  as 
an  attempt  to  ward  off  thofe  evils  which  we  have  feen  increafing  for 
many  years,  by  adofting  fome  meafures  of  radical  importance,  by 
the  encouraging  of  manuf'adtures,  and  promoting  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
and  fobriety  among  all  ranks  of  people  at  home,  which  would  tend 
gradually  to  eradicate  thofe  diforders. 

‘  Inllead  of  that  moderate  and  wife  conduft,  which  would  have  been 
natural,  and  in  fome  meafure  unavoidable,  had  we  never  extended 
our  views  to  foreign  dominions,  w’e  are  now  oppreffed  with  a  load  of 
debt,  'to  pay  the  interefl  of  w'hich  almoft  every  article  that  can  be 
ufed  as  food,  or  employed  in  manufadures,  is  fo  highly  taxed  at 
greatly  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  our  manufadures  in  every  mar¬ 
ket,  and  by  confequence  to  diminifh  their  fale,  and  difeourage  the 
induftry  of  our  people.  We  have  even  been  fo  hard  puflieS,  in  this 
refped,  as  in  fome  cafes  to  be  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  taxing 
not  only  the  materials  of  manufadlures,  but  the  very  manufadures 
themlclves.  Such  precifely  was  the  condud  of  Spain  :  ‘her  manu- 
fadures  o.‘  courfe  declined,  her  people  diminiftied  in  number,  her 
induftry  abated,  and  her  revenue  continued  to  decreafe,  in  fpite  of 
every  device  that  could  be  adopted  to  prevent  it.' 

Dr.  Anderfon,  in  his  report,  addrefled  to  the  lords  commif- 
fioners  of  the  navy,  ftates  many  fadls  relative  to  the  fifherics, 
that  arc  of  great  importance.  The  improvements  and  regula¬ 
tions  which  he  propofes  are  fome  of  them  impradicable,  and 
fome  of  them  ufelefs.  He  does  not  feem  to  confider  that  im¬ 
provements  of  every  kind  are  flow  and  gradual ;  and,  while  tho 
projefl-or  launches  at  once  into  the  execution  of  hazardous  and 
cxpcnfive  plans,  the  man  of  bufinefs  a<ds  from  circumftanccs 
and  events,  and  pufhes  plans  in  proportion  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  meet  with,  and  the  rewards  they  obtain. 

Upon  the  whole.  Dr,  Anderfon  is  an  author  of  obfervation 
and  ingenuity.  His  vanity,  indeed,  too  often  appears  ;  and 
his  criticifms  on  Murdoch  Mackenzie’s  maps  are  unjuli^  invi* 
dious,  and  extremely  ungenerous* 
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Akt.  V.  A  Ttecommendation  of  Brotherly  Lo*ve,  upon  the  Principles  of 
Cbriflianity,  ^o  fwhich  is  fuhjoinedy  an  Inquiry  into  the  true  Dejign  of  the 
Inftitution  of  Mafonry,  In  Four  Books,  By  James  f'i^hty  A.  M,  Mi*> 
ftifter  of  the  Gofpel  at  Maybole.  8vo.  4s.  boards.  Dickfon,  Edin* 
burgh;  Murray,  London.  1786. 

'^HIS  is  a  work  which,  we  are  told  by  an  advertifemcnt,  the 
^  grand  lodge  of  Free-mafons  (met  at  Edinburgh,  March  14, 
1786)  took  into  confideration  ;  and,  from  an  opinion  of  its 
containing  fentiments  worthy  of  being  imprefled  upon  every 
inafon’s  heart,  thought  proper  to  recommend  a  frequent  perufal 
of  it  to  all  the  lodges  holding  of  the  grand  lodge  in  Scotland,  as 
evidently  calculated  to  beget  and  cherifh  in  the  mind  thofe  fen¬ 
timents  of  benevolence  and  brotherly  love,  which  are  at  once 
the  ornament  and  happinefs  of  the  craft,  and  of  human  fo- 
ciety.  We  have  alfo  read  the  book,  find  it  plainly,  fenfibly, 
and  pioufly  written,  and  well  worth  the  reading  of  every  man^ 
whether  a  mafon  or  not. 

It  is  divided  into  four  books :  the  firft  is  on  the  obligations 
to  brotherly^Iove  ;  the  fecond,  on  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  exprefled  ;  and -the  third,  on  the  pleafures  which  flow 
from  it.  The  fourth  book  contains  an  inquiry  into  the  true 
defign  of  the  inflitution  of  mafonry. 

He  firft  (hews  us,'  that  love  to  mankind  is  a  natural  fenti* 
ment;  that.it  operates  like  the  power  of  magnetic  attraftion, 
in  making  every  man  take  fome  intereft  in  the  happinefs  of  his 
own  fpecies. _  .  _ 

^  Hence,’  fays  he,  *  are  we  interefled  in  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
of  thofe  whom  we  have  never  fecn ;  wc  efteem  the  man  of  great 
worth,  whom  we  have  heard  of  only  by  fame ;  we  admire  the  gal¬ 
lant  hero,  who  lived  in  an  age  far  remote  from  our  own  ;  we  love 
the  generous  patriot,  who  died  long  before  we  were  born ;  and  we 
love  virtue,  even  in  an  enemy.’ — *  Now,  if  we  love  thofe  whom  we 
never  fa \v~how  much  more  ought  we  to  love  our  friends,  our  neigh* 
hours  and  acquaintance,  whom  we  fee  and  converfe  with?’ 

He  next  teaches  us,  that  reafon  enjoins  that  we  ought  to 
love  one  another  ;  enforces  the  obligations  to  this  love  by  the 
commands  of  God’s  revealed  law  ;  and  inculcates  the  obferv- 
ance  of  this  duty  by  arguments  which  are  powerful  and  per- 
fuafive.  After  enumerating  many  reafons  for  urging  us  to  love 
one  another,  he  thus  proceeds. 

‘  Again  ;  the  mutual  relation  which  Chrillians  have  to  the  Lord 
jefus  Chrift,  the  faviour  of  the  world,  is  a  new  and  a  ftrong  addi¬ 
tional  argument.  The  relation  of  difciplefhip  has  been  always  con- 
fidered  as  being  a  ftrong  tie  of  good  brotherhood,  and  of  kind  af- 
fedion.  It  Ls  natural  for  fcholars,  who  are  taught  by  the  fame 
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jnaficr,  to  love  one  another.  The  high  charafter  and  offices  of  tho 
Lord  Jefus  Chrlft,  in  which  we  are  all  intcrefted  ;  the  great  things 
which  he  has  done  lor  each  of  cur  fouls,  and  the  things  which  he  is 
Hill  doing  for  us ;  direct  the  thoughts  of  every  Chriftian  to  him  as 
the  channel  of  our  accefs  to  God,  and  as  the  medium  of  our  ob¬ 
taining  the  lorgivenefs  of  our  fins  and  ^eternal  life.  He  is  our  divine 
inilructor :  And  with  much  earneftnefs  did  he  wifti  that  his  difciples 
would  live  together  in  peace  and  love.  He  even  prayed  to  his  Fa¬ 
ther,  on  the  evening  bc.‘ore  he  fuffered,  for  the  union  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  He  needs  not  our  Iriendlhip  himfelf,  nor  any  of  our  bene¬ 
ficence;  but  certainly*  men  mult  be  glad  to  know,  that  they  can  llill 
fhev.  him  friendfhip  and  mercy  in  the  perfons  of  his  difciples,  who 
have  need  of  their  charity  and  compaflion^  *  Inafmuch  as  you  have 
done  it,’  fays  our  Lord,  ‘  unto  one  of  the  leaft  of  thefe  my  brethren^ 
you  have  done  it  unto  me.’  Therefore,  hear^this  argument,  all  ye 
mailers,  that  thofe  who  ferve  you  may  no  longer  have  any  juft  reafon 
to  complain  of  your  treating  them  with  a  harfti  and  an  unmerciful 
fpirit.  Hear  it,  all  ye  who  are  fet  over  apprentice^  and  workmen, 
that  ye  may  not  be  hard  and  unmerciful  talk-mafters.  Hear  it,  all 
ye  who  govern  a  family,  that  no  member  thereof  may  be  made  un¬ 
happy  by  your  bad  temper,  and  by  your  overbearing  fpirit.  Hear 
it,  all  ye  proprietors  of  houfes  and  lands,  that  injuftice  and  oppref- 
fion  may  be  put  far  from  you  ;  and  that  the  induftrious  may  reap  a 
juft  proportion  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  Hear  it,  all  ye  who 
prefide  over  hofpitals  and  prifons,  that  the  unhappy  perlbns  who  are 
fhut  up  therein  may  be  more  humanely  treated  than  they  commonly 
are.  Hear  it,  ye  generals  of  armies,  and  ye  admirals  of  fleets,  that 
no  influence  of  a  party  fpirit.  nor  effeminacy  and  want  of  courage,  nor 
avarice  and  want  of  attention  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  thofe  whom 
you  command,  and  who  get  you  your  fame  and  your  vidories,  may 
caufe  you  to  throw  away  the  lives  of  your  fellow- creatures,  for  whom 
mercy  pleads,  and  whom  the  principle  of  brotherly  love  ought  to  im¬ 
pel  you  to  take  every  neceffary  precaution  to  fave.^ — Hear  it,  all  ye 
governors  of  illands  and  provinces :  I'o  you  I  fpcak  with  the  feriouf- 
hefs  and  with  the  friendfhip  of  one  who  is  much  concerned  for  the 
happincls  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  for  thefalvation  of  your  fouls. 
If  ye  govern  with  mercy,  and  give  righteous  judgment,  many  will 
have  reafon  to  blefs  you  on  earth;  and  great  will  be  your  reward 
in  a  future  ftate :  But,  if  ye  are  guilty  of  extortions,  and  if  ye  are 
cruel  and  oppreffivc  to  tho'c  under  your  government,  terrible  will 
be  your  doom  when  God  fhall  come  to  reckon  with  you  !  —  Hear  it, 
ye  minifters  of  religion,  who  watch  over  the  fouls  of  others,  which 
arc  of  greater  value  than  the  whole  world.  Hear  it,  all  ye  kings,  on 
the  wildom  and  mercy  of  whole  reign  the  happinefs  of  fo  many  thou- 
fands  of  your  fellow-creatures  depends.’ 

On  the  manner  in  which  brotherly  love  ought  to  be  ex- 
preffed,  he  teaches  us  that  we  ought  to  love  each  other  With 
that  kind  of  love  with  which  we  love  ourfelves  ;  that  a  fupe- 
rior  degree  of  love  is  due  to  good  men ;  that  charity  to  the  poor 
is  a  natural  proof  of  our  love  ^  and  that  we  ought  to  miniller  to 
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th£  wants  and  comfort  of  the  Tick  and  the  affli£fed.  On  this 
laft  fubjedl  he  is  very  pathetic, 

<  The  miferics  of  mankind/  fays  he,  *  arc  not  confined  to  a  Hate 
of  poverty.  Human  nature  has  to  flruggle  with  various  other  forts 
of  diftrefs  in  this  ftate  of  trial  and  conflid.  In  every  dillrid  there  is 
one  who  is  call  upon  a  bed  of  ficknei's,  and  his  bones  are  full  of  pain  ; 

♦  The  plowers  plow  upon  his  back,  and  make  long  their  furrows/ 
Another  is  in  a  mournful  ftate  of  grief  and  melancholy  on  account  of 
the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  or  of  a  valuable  rel?tion,  or  on  acrount  of 
the  misfortunes  of  his  child  or  brother;  the  ftaff  of  his  bread,  it  may 
be,  is  broken ;  or  the  confolation  of  his  old  age  is  taken  away.  A 
third  is  bowed  down  with  the  forrow  of  a  broken  heart;  his  favour 
rite  child  is  fnatched  away  in  the  prime  of  his  days ;  the  grave  is  a 
bed  to  him  whom  his  foul  loved  ;  his  only  fon,  it  may  be,  in  whom 
all  his  hopes  were  centered,  is  taken  away  from  the  midd  of  his 
companions  and  his  fports,  to  (hew  the  weeping  parents  t^^at  death 
fpares  not  any  age,  and  that  children  are  but  uncertain  joys.  A 
fourth  is  in  great  heavinefs  and  bitternefs  of  fpirit,  on  account  of  the 
'  vices  and  niifcondu6l  of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  conneded  in  bufi- 
nefs,  or  by  friendfhip,  or  by  the  ties  of  blood.  And  a  fifth  is  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  anguifh  and  horrors  of  remorfe  of  confcience  for 
the  guilt  of  his  pail  life.  Thus  afHidion,  with  its  fmart  rod,  vilits 
every  place.  Diilrefs  of  one  kind  ^  other  is  every  where  to  be 
found.  While  fome  are  feailing  a*indulging  mirth,  others  dwell 
in  the  houfe  of  mourning.  The  gay,  the  profperous,  and  the  health¬ 
ful,  form  no  idea  of  the  fufferings  which  are  felt  by  the  numerous 
clafs  of  the  afflifted.  The  profperous  are  ftrangers  to  the  feelings  of 
thofe  who  have  iuffered  by  ihipwreck,  and  by  fire^  and  by  wars. 
They  are  unacquainted  with  what  is,  at  this  moment,  felt  by  thofe 
who  are  flanding  by  a  dying  parent ;  or  who  are  carrying  an  only 
fon  to  the  grave ;  or  who  are  weeping  for  the  difgrace  that  has  be¬ 
fallen  a  child  or  a  brother  ;  or  who  are  daily  witnefTes  to  the  ago* 
nies  which  fome  incurable  difeafe  makes  a  dear  relation  to  feel. 
One  part  of  mankind  are  utter  Itrangers  to  the  many  woes  and  griefs 
that  are  endured  by  the  other.  Afflidions  are  incident  to  the  rich 
and  to  the  poor,  to  the  prince  and  to  the  fubjed'of  loweft  degree# 
Riches  cannot  ward  off  difeafes,  neither  can  hunfian  greatnefs  and 
power  prevent  the  cauies  of  pain  and  grief.  Wretched  nefs  often 
dwells  with  outward  Iplendour;  and  difeafe  and  grief  have  their  ha¬ 
bitation  in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  as  well  as  In  the  cottages  of  the 
poor.  Therefore  a  benevolent  heart  has  a  conllant  opportunity  of 
adminiflering  balm  to  his  neighbour's  wounds ;  the  houl'e  of  mifery 
Hands  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  its  door  rs  ever  open  to  let  us 
in  to  vific  the  futferers.' 

On  the  pleafures  which  flow  from  brotherly  love,  he  fliews 
us,  that  it  is  the  gratification  of  our  btfl  affedtions  ;  that  it 
procures  us  the  eftcem  and  love  of  others  ;  that  it  gives  us  a 
forctafte  of  heavenly  happinefs ;  and  that  the  want  of  fuch 
love  not  only  deftroys  our  own  happinefs^  but  is  a  mark  of 
great  depravity  of  mind. 


In 


a6  Wright  on  Brotherly  Lovel 

In  his  inquiry  into  the  inftitution  of  mafonry,  after  giving 
IIS  fomc  obfervations  upon  it,  he  lays  down  a  plan  for  render¬ 
ing  mafonry  fubfervient  to  a  new  and  valuable  purpofe ;  and 
concludes  with  a  charge  to  the  fraternity  of  free-mafons,  of 
which  he  appears  to  be  one.  -  ' 

H  is  plan  is,  that  mafonry  might  be  made  the  channel  through 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  religion  might  be  com¬ 
municated  to  Jews,  Mahometans,  *  and  Pagans,  with  fomc 
probability  of  fuccefs.  The  method  of  trying  it,  he  propofes 
lo  be  this :  As  the  fpirit  of  mafonry  leads  perfons  of  all  per- 
fuafions  to  aflbeiate  with  each  other,  and  as  brotherly  love  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  inftitution,  and  to  improve 
this  amiable  temper  is  the  primary  defign  for  which  mafons  do 
hold  their  meetings,  the  book  before  us,  or  another  written 
upon  this  branch  of  Chriftianity,  might  be  eafily  introduced 
into  all  the  lodges,  efpecially  into  thofe  who  are  yet  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Chriftian  doctrine*;  and,  if  they  (hould  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  pleafed  with  the  fpirit  of  this  do£lrine,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  duty  of  brotherly  love,  they  would  naturally  be 
led  to  examine  the  feriptures  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  in¬ 
quire  more  fully  into  the  nature  of  its  whole  fyftem. 

Now,  if  a  committee  of  public-fpirited  mafons  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  dift'erent  lodges  of  this  country,  to  form  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  their  Icfs  enlightened  brethren  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  rules  of  brotherly  love  ;  who  knows,  fays  our  author, 
what  good  cfFe£ts,  under  the  patronage  of  a  gracious  Provi¬ 
dence,  may  arife  from  this  fmall  beginning  ?  Indeed,  as 
mafon-meetings  are  held  among  Jews  and  Mahometans,  and 
alfo  among  the  more  poliftied  heathens,  it  is  not  impoffible 
but  the  plan  might  fucceed  ;  and,  as  the  matter  is  of  high  im¬ 
portance,  it  niuft  be  certainly  worth  the  trial.  The  fame 
Holy  Spirit,  who  at  the  beginning  propagated  the  Chriftian 
religion  through  the  miniftry  of  a  few  unlearned  fifhermen,  is 
ftill  able  to  render  means,  feemingly  weak  and  inefficacious, 
fufficiently  powerful  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  Chrift's 
kingdom. 

1  he  author  is  modeft  with  refpeeft  to  his  own  book;  but, 
if  it  be  not  too  voluminous,  we  think  it  properly  adapted  for 
the  purpofes  of  his  plan.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Eatl  of 
Caffilis* 
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Art.  VI.  D'tfcourfes  on  federal  important  SuhjeSfs  of  Chrifiianity:  In 
mo  ft  of  nxhicb  the  Form  of  an  Oration  is  attempted  by  a  Concealment  of 
the  Method,  By  the  Re*v,  Danul  Turner^  //.  M*  Woolimch^  Kent* 
8vo.  6s.  Robinfons,  London,  1785. 
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H  K  library  of  Dabchelim,  an  Indian  king,  was  fo  volumin¬ 
ous  as  to  require  an  hundred  brachmans  to  keep  it  in  order, 
and  a  thousand  dromedaries  to  convey  it.  To  read  it  through, 
during  the  fliort  life  of  man,  was  impoflible.  7'hc  king  there¬ 
fore  commanded  the  brachmans  to  abridge  it.  They  fet 
about  it  with  all  imaginable  zeal  and  induftry,  and  in  twxnty 
years  reduced  it  to  twelve  thoufand  volumes  ;  and  at  length  to 
a  fmall  compadt  library.  It  was  ftill  dull  and  infipid,  and  luited 
not  the  paiate  of  the  king.  Palpai,  the  minifter  of  Dabchelim, 
undertook  the  talk,  and  reduced  the  library  to  a  fmall  com- 
pafs  indeed,  preserving  only  a  leaf  that  contained  four  ftiort 
maxims,  the  obfervance  of  which  could  not  fail  to  render  him 
the  heft  of  kings,  and  his  people  the  happieft  fubje£Is,  upon  the 
face  of  the  eai  th. 

If  the  fermons,  which  the  pious  clergy  in  their  zeal  hav« 
wrote  for  the  ufe  of  Chriftians,  were  colJedled  together,  they 
would  compofe  a  library  equally  voluminous  with  that  of  Dab¬ 
chelim  :  and,  without  profanenefs,  without  injury  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  or  real  cauie  of  regret  to  one  of  its  difciples,  it  might 
be  reduced,  we  will  not  (ay  to  the  diminutivenefs  of  Palpai^s 
leaf,  but  to  as  few  volumes  as  it  contained  maxims.  The  vo¬ 
lume  of  Mr.  Turner  would  not  cfcape  the  general  conflagra¬ 
tion.  " '  -  —  - 

From  the  Angularity  of  this  gentleman’s  title-page,  wc  ex- 
pefted  an  entertainment  of  no  common  fort.  We  expelled 
to  have  our  attention  fixed,  our  afledlions  animated,  and  all 
the  paflions  of  our  foul  brought  into  action.  It  reminded  us 
of  Cicero  in  the  forum,  and  Paul  in  the  areopagus ;  and  we 
expected  to  find  all  human  art  and  holy  infpiration  united.  Wc. 
trembled  for  ourfelves,  left  there  fhould  be  an  undivulged  crime 
in  any  corner  of  our  hearts,  lhat-would  not  ftand  againft  the 
jmnt^dividhig  energy  of  Mr.  Turner’s  eloquence.  But,  alas! 
difappointment  is  the  lot  of  humanity ;  and  why  (hould  we 
hope  to  be  exempted  ?  Befides,  if  we  have  not  been  enter¬ 
tained,  if  our  hearts  have  not  been  interefted,  nor  our  paflions 
Toufed,  we  have  derived  one  benefit  from  the  perufal  of  his 
dIfcourfe5  —  our  patience  has  been  exercifed  and  improved  :  and 
why  fliould  we  repine  ? 

Mr.  T  urner  has  no  art  but  that  of  obfeurity  and  confufion, 
no  infpiration  but  that  of  dulnefs.  He  is,  in  general,  as  me¬ 
thodical  as  Vellum  ^  but^  in  a  few  inftances,  where  he  has  no 
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i  fhoufd  not  haVe  nicreafed  to  a  more  confidcrablc  bullr,  and  the 
^  capital  letter  in  the  margin”  have  branched  out  into  the  vo- 
1  luminoufnefs  of  the  library  of  Dabchelim. 

^  But  the  inftances  we  have  given  are  the  mere  glimmering* 
J  of  Mr.  Turner’s  genius,  and  intimations  only  of  what  he  is  ca-' 
M  pable.  The  following  paflage  is  his  chef  efeeuvre^  and  dazzles 
^  us  with  its  noon-tide  brightnefs.  The  fubjecl  Is  Jephtha’s 
I'v  vow. 

m  *  Thefc  rcafons  confirming  the  above  tranflation  of  the  words,  we 
/ 1  take  the  vow  in  the  firil  lenfe,  namely,  the  thing  vovved  ;  proving  to 
f  be  his  only  daughter,  he  confecrated  her  to  the  fervice  of  God, 

-  Hence  it  is  faid,  “  And  fo  ihe  did  not  know  manj”  that  is,  from 
that  lime  to  her  death.  It  would  have  been  fuperfluous  to  have 
.  added  that  circumftance,  if  he  had  facrificed  her  as  foon  as  (he  came 
^  from  bewailing  her  virginity.  The  verb,  which  fo  many  verfions 
i  render  to  bewail,  were  it  capable  of  no  other  fignihcation,  yet  it 
would  not  imply  only  the  bewailing  of  her  death,  but  her  being  con- 
i  demned  to  perpetual  virginity,  which  was  accounted  one  of  the 
greateft  misfortunes  that  could  happen  to  an  Ifraelitifli  maid.  After 
vS  all,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  term  signifies  alfo,  to  condole,  to  con- 
^  ^crl'e  with,  to  declare  or  extol.  Jn  this  lall  fcnic  the  reader  will  find 
I  it  was  ufed,  jud.v.i  i .  where  it  is  faid,  “  That  they  lhall  rehearfe,  or 
extol,  the  righteous  ails  of  the  Lord.”  Wherefore  the  virgins.of  Ifrael 
,  I  might  go  either  to  condole  her,  on  being  fccluded  from  man,  or  to 
^  »  extol  her  piety  and  conftancy  in  ratifying  her  father’s  vow.’ 

It  is  objected!  to  this,  *  That  the  grief  which  jephtha  exprefTod 
"  at  the  fight  of  his  daughter  appears  charged  with  fome  heavier  fate 
than  the  bare  doom  to  perpetual  virginity.  In  anfw'er  to  which, 
let  it  be  redolledled,  that  he  thereby  deprived  an  only  child  of  the 
I  greateil  happinefs  in  life,  for  fuch  was  marriage/  efpecially  whea 
blefled  with  children,  accounted  in  Ifrael,  and  himfelf  of  all  hopes 
^  ^of  heirs  to  his  new-got  honours.  Where  is  then  the  wonder  of  his 
:  being  fo  deeply  alFeded,  when  his  highly-valued  daughter  was  con- 
demned  to  a  iblitary,  uncomfortable  life,  by  his  unadvifed  lips,  and 
■  the  poflibility  cut  off  of  the  Mefliah’s  defeending  from  him  ?— Again^ 
.might  his  chagrin  not  be  increafed  from  forgetting  how  natural  it  was 
Toi  him  to  have  expeded  (he  would  be  the  firit  to  meet  him  ?  What 
I  .  good  child  will  not  take  a  hearty  part  in  the  parent’s  joy  ?  If  Jephtha 
{returned  crowned  with  the  honours  of  war,  are  we  to  marvel  if  h» 
^daughter  meets  him  with  timbrels,  and  the  voice  of  gladncfs  ? 
V/hofe  eye  (hould  beam  with  affedion,  when  the  conquering  hero 
comes,  equal  to  that  of  bis  own  child  ? — On  whole  check  would  the 
^lirtening  tear  hang  with  fo  much  propriety  as  her’s  ?  In  fuch  a  duti- 
j  '  iul  triumph,  who  would  have  fuipeded  dangers  ?  From  the  gene- 
;  yal  charader  of  Jephtha  we  are  warranted  to  infer,  that  he  had 
^  yaken  peculiar  pains  in  forming  the  mental  accomplilhments  of  his 

^  ‘tenderly-heloved  daughter:  and  where  this  laboui  luccccds, the  ardour 

=*  gratitude,  with  its  various  expreffions,  are  perhaps  even  fupe- 
e  labour  bellowed.  Might  not  her  feeling  bread  intenfely 

under  the  impreilion  of  the  following  refledions  i  ‘  My  fex  forbad 
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my  accompanying  my  honoured  father  in  his  heroic  attempt  to  free 
his  country,  and  difqualified  me  for  contributing  towards  the  vic¬ 
tory,  Yet  my  heart  may  be  the  fondeft  to  applaud  his  fuccefsful 
toils.  Public  honours  and  gratulations  mull  pleafe  him,  and  necel- 
farily  both  excite  and  exalt  his  cOnfeiburnefs  of  real  worth ;  not- 
withftanding  the  fincerity  and  loudnefs  of  which,  there  is  not  the 
lead  fear  but  his  ear  will  be  peculiarly  ilruck  with  the  notes  1  fing ; 
for  w'ell  he  knows  the  glowing,  the  melting  heart,  which  indites  them. 
Mature  may  have  made  me  weak,  but'  no  power  on  earth  lhall  ever 
force  me  to  be  unthankful.  Nothing  forbids  my  joy  to  be  as  flrong 
as  the  vigor’s.  Though  it  mull  have  been  unfeemly  for  me  to  have 
attended  him  on  the  plain,  amidll  the  clangor  of  arms,  and  the 
Ihricks  of  the  dying,  yet  a  mufical  inllrument  may  become  the  hands 
which  were  incompetent  to  wield  a  fword.  This  day  hath  made  me 
the  daughter  of  the  head  of  Ifrael  !  This  gladfome  day  —  let 
pollerity  with  rapture  record  the  deed — hath  freed  my  country  from 
the  oppreflbr — hath  ennobled  my  father,  and  in  him  immortalized 
me.  *  And  lhall  not  my  tranfports  bear  fome  analogy  ?  What  mull 
my  father  needs  think,  if  he  fhall  find  me  fitting  filent  at  home, 
while  the  aged  and  the  young,  of  both  fexes  and  of  every  deferip. 
tioYi,  rather  contend  who  fhall  firft  meet  him  with  their  acclamation, 
or  higheil  exalt  him  in  their  tribute  of  praife  ?  Shall  I  only  be  in- 
fenfibie'  of  his  and  the  common  happinefs  ?  ’  The  heart  of  this 
virgin  was  never  lifted  up  fo  high  as  now  ;  neither  did  any  day  of 
her  life  feem  fo  happy  as  this ;  and  this  fame  eventful  day  proves  the 
commencement  of  her  dreary  and  perpetual  mourning.  Behold  f 
when  fhe  naturally  looks  for  the  tenderell  interview  —  her  father  an- 
fwers  the  meafures  of  her  feet  with  the  knockings  of  his  breaft, 
and  weeps  at  her  mufic.  He  tears  his  clothes  to  look  upon  her  whom 
he  deareft  loves,  and  gives  no  anfw^er  to  her  rending  (bouts,  but  thefe 
foul,  piercing  terms  ;  Alas !  my  daughter,  thou  art  of  them  that 
trouble  me.  Unloose  her,  ye  virgins ;  ye  males,  fupport  her  totter¬ 
ing  frame — hold  up  her  reclining  head— O  hatte  to  recal  her  faint- 
*  ing  fpirits !  Htr  joy  alone  hath  changed  the  day,  and  loft  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  vidlory ;  whereas  his  amazing  accents  hath  overwhelmed 
her  fpirits,  and  for  ever  tinged  her  ideas  with  gloomy  melancholy.’* 

.  Doubtlefs  the  goodnefs  of  the  daughter  added  to  the  father’s  forrow. 
She  was  not  more  loving  than  religious ;  neither  is  (he  lefs  willing 
to  be  the  Lord’s  than  her  father’s ;  nay,  by  way  of  ftimulating  him 
to  that  which  he  thought  piety,  though  to  her  own'wrong,  fhe 
fays,  “  If  thou  haft  opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  do  with  me 
as  thou  haft  promifed.'*  Many  a  daughter  would  have  diftuaded 
%her  father  with  tears,  and  have  rather  confented  to  her  parent’s  im* 

Ethan  her  own  prejudice.  In  a  word,  fhe  fues  for  the  fmart  of 
ather’s  vow;  the  force  of  which,  during  her  two  months  on  the 
inountains,  Ihc  might  have  eluded,  had  fhe  pleafed.’ 

What  a  tragic  fcene'.does  this  paflage  exhibit  to  our  view  ! 
and  how  afFefting  muft  it  have  been  to  fee  the  daughter  not 
only  dancing  to'  her  own  “  mufic,”  but'  to  the  “  thrafonic 
j  ^nockings,”  to  ufe  an  epithet  of  Mr.  T urner>  upon  the 

'  fonorous 
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fonoroiis  hreajlhone  and  mufical  ribs  of  Jephtha  ?  No  won¬ 
der  that  Jephtha  wept,  when  he  was  almott  beaten  to  a 
jelly  ! 

We  will  juft  give  a  Ihort  extraft  from  the  preface  of  Mr.Tur- 
ncr,  and  have  done, 

«  In  moft  of  thefe  difeourfes  the  form  of  an  oration  is  attempted 
by  a  concealment  of  the  method.  This,  if  judged  requifite,  night 
either  have  been  prefixed  or  annexed  as  a  key,  or  kind  of  iupple- 
xnent,  thereby  putting  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  adopt  the  plan, 
and  profecute  it  with  their  own  illullrations.  But,  as  another  vo¬ 
lume  is  nearly  ready  for  the  prefs,  it  was  deemed  more  advifeable  to 
throw  that  of  the  two  together/ 

If  this  paflage  be  grammatical,  we  confefs  ourfelves  per¬ 
fectly  ignorant  of  its  meaning.  But  if  another  volume  is 
neceffary  to  render  it  intelligible,  we  had  rather  remain  in  ig¬ 
norance.  Enlighten  not  our  darknefs,  we  befeech  thcc^ 
Mr.  Turner! 


Art.  VII.  Medical  Sketches:  in  T^wo  Parts.  By  John  Mo§re^  M*D. 
8vo.  6s«  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1786. 

[  Concluded.  ] 

AFTER  perufing  the  firft  divifion  of  this  work,  our  expec- 
tations  from  the  fecond  were  not  very  high.  Indeed,  the 
author  himfelf  does  not  profefs  much.  I  do  not  pretend,  bjr 
“  any  new  fyftem,''  fays  he,  “  to  explain  what  writers  of*  far 
greater  genius  have  left  in  obfeurity  ;  but  perhaps  foine  of 
“  their  ideas  in  a  plainer  and  Ampler  drefs,  and  adding  fuch  of 
niy  own  as  experience  and  reflection  have  confirmed,  will 
be  of  fervice.”  We  (hall  always^  be  glad  to  meet  with  ideas 
confirmed  by  reflection  and  experience ;  but  we  fee  not  the  ufe 
of  digefting  over  again  what  has  already  fo  often  undergone 
this  procefs ;  at  leaft,  we  fuppofe  few  readers  would  thank  us 
for  a  very  accurate  analyfis  of  fuch  a  book  ;  and  we  (hall  there¬ 
fore  content  ourfelves  with  a  few  curfory  remarks.  \  n' 

It  is  not  true  that  modern  medical  books  are  written  fo  very 
obfeurely;  whatever  is  ufeful  is  intelligible  enough  to  thofe 
who  are  prepared  to  underftand  :  and  if  Dr.  Moore  thinks  he 
ftall  be  able  to  make  common  readers  good  practitioners,  01* 
judges  of  practice,  he  will  find  himfelf  miftaken  ;  and,  for  the 
fake  of  the  faculty,  it  was  Icarce  worth  his  while  to  reiterate 
what  all  the  members  of  it  have  heard  ib  often.  In  what  he 
fays  on  the  divifion,  caufes,  and  theory  of  fevers,  we  find  either 
little  new,  or  little  fatisfactory.  He  adopts  marfh  effluvia  as 
the  caufe  of  intermittent  fevers  ;  cold  of  the  inflammatory  fc- 
ver  I  and  human  miafinata  of  the  nervous.  To  this  he  fub- 
3  joins 
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joins  an  opinion  which,  for  any  thing  we  know,  may  be 
original.  ♦ 

^  And  that  the  mixed  fever  is  the  produft  of  all  the  three  fources, 
which,  as  they  happen  to  be  proportioned,  incline  it  fometimes  to 
the  nature  ot  the  inflammatory  ;  lometimes  to  that  of  the  nervous 
lever;  and  from  the  marfh  effluvia  it  derives  its  remitting  tendency, 
with  other  features  ic;embling  the  intermitting  fever. 

^  It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  lupport  this  conjefture  by 
plaufible  reafoning  and  illullration  ;  but  it  is  of  little  importance  in 
itielf^  and  of  perted  indifference  to  me,  whether  it  be  believed  or 
not.’  ,  .  . 

He  talks  much,  in  the  Firft  Sketch  of  Part  Second,  of  In¬ 
flammatory  fevers  prevailing  in  cold  weather.  For  our  parts,  we 
do  not  believe  inflammatory  fevers  (fynocha)  ever  prevail  in  any 
weather,  at  lead  in  Britain  ;  as,  indeed,  the  author  himfelf 
conlcfles  in  the  next  chapter:  and,  with  refpedt  to  local  in¬ 
flammatory  diforders,  (as  pleurify)  there  is  as  good  evidence,  at 
lead  in  old  and  new  aujhors,  (we  mean  obfervers,  we  fet  afide 
tranfenbers)  from  Sydenhafh  downwards,  that  they  prevail 
mod  when  the  weather  changes  from  cold  to  temperate, ‘as 
when  it  is  uniformly  cold  :  and  if  this  be  the  cafe,  why  (hbuld 
they  be  exclufively  attributed  to  cold,  or  to  cold  rather  than 
heat  f  The  author  confiders  it  as  irhproper,  or  at  lead  ufelefs, 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  bark  in  cafes  of  fever,  (p.  404;)  btit, 
with  all  due  deference  to  him^  and  notwithdanding  he  has  Sy¬ 
denham  on  his  fide,  we  beg  leave  to  fugged  a. doubt  on  this 
head.  Whether  the  bark  of  our  days  is  inferior  to  that  of  Sy¬ 
denham’s  time,  we  know  not  j  but  wc  have  feen  the  mod  ob¬ 
vious  good  effects  from  the  addition  of  ferpentaria  and  alkali : 
we  could  quote  feveral  others  who  have  made  the  fame  oblerva- 
tion,  but  we  fhall  at  prefent  only  adduce  the  refpedtable  tedi- 
monyof  the  mod  cautious  writer  on  the  Materia  Medica,  [Ber^ 
giuSy  Mat.  Med.  Cinchona  Offic.)  In  page  409  we  meet  with  a 
curious  dilemma :  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  edeft  of  the  eder- 
vefeing  mixture,  it  has  been  recommended  to  give  the  acid  and 
alkali  feparate ;  but  the  difagreeable  tade  of  the  alkali  generally 
forbids  this:  ‘‘  others,”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  “  have  thought  of 
giving  the  fait  in  a  bolus;  but  who  can  fay,  that,  immedi- 
“  atcly  on  the  alkaline  fait  entering  the  domach,  it  may  not 
meet  with  fomething  there  which  may  indantly  change  its 
nature,  and  prevent  it  from  cfFervefcing  with  the  lemon 
juice?”  This  difficulty  is  eafiiy  folved  ;  this  fomething 
which  may  prevent  it  from  uniting  with  the  lemon  juice,  can 
only  be  an  acid  ;  the  eflpervefccnce  will  dill  take  place,  and  the 
lemon  juice  will  not  do  much  harm.  We  by  no  means  regard 
thefe  (aline  draughts  with  fo  favourable  an  eye  as  the  author. 
Dofes  of  tarur  emetic,  and. combinations  of  fenna  and  foluble 
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i  tartar,  arc  recommended  (p.  413)  to  prevent  accumulations  in 
'  the  inteftincs ;  but  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  often 
do  much  mifehief  by  producing  tympanitic  affeftions ;  a  far 
greater  evil  than  they  were  defigned  to  prevent.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  fuppofe  that  attentive  obfervers  have  fecit  much  incon¬ 
venience  from  forbearirtg  to  exhibit  the  gentleft  aperients,  and 
confining  thertifelves  to  clyfters  on  thefe  occafions.  P.  41  7  the 
doctor  is  apprehenfive  for  the  cbnfequences  of  **  acrimniout 
“  abloiption:”  this,  we  fuppofe,  is  a  theoretical  terror;  and 
as  to  the  fwelling  and  tenfion  of  the  belly,  we  have  alrt’ady. 
hinted,  that  it  generally  arifes  from  the  violent  operation  of  an- 
timohials,.  &c.  We  are  better  pleafcd  with  the  chapter  on  the 
nervous  fever  than  with  the  three  foregoing;  we  think,  in  par- 
'  ticular,  that  th^  arguments  for  and  againfl  the  putrefaction  of 
.the  blood,  are  very  clearly  and  juftly  ftated,  p.  428 — 446;  a 
ipart  which  we  ftiould  be  glad  to  extract,  if  it  were  not  improper 
on  account  of  its  length.  The  following  obfervation,  lilccwife, 

I  on  Dr.  rtlillman’s  opinion,  appears  to  us  to  be  pertinent. 

g  <  In  the  opinion  of  this  learned  and  ingenious  gentleman,  the  feat 
1  of  all  putrid  difeafes  is  the  mufcular  fibres ;  and  the  immediate  fource 
ifrom  which  all  their  fymptoms  fpring,  is  a  diminution  of  the  vital 
I  power  by  which  they  contrafl;  and  which  he  alfo  thinks  they  pofTefs 
f  independent  of  the  nervous  fyilem.  And,  to  elude  the  objeflion  that 
might  be  made  to  the  fuppofition,  that  the  fame  caufe  which  dimi- 

iinifhes  the  force  of  the  voluntary  mufcles  increafes  that  of  the  heart, 
9 he  admits  that  the  force  of  the  heart  is  alfo  impaired;  bat  he  ima- 
Jgines,  that,  although  it  is  thus  rendered  lefs  irritable,  yet  it  is  more 
^irritated  by  an  unuiual  quantity  of  blood  being  repelled  to  the  heart 
by  the  fpafm  on  the  iurface. 

‘  Bat  even  if  this  were  confidered  as  fufficient  to  remove  the  ob- 
jeftion  to  the  frequent  contradions  of  the  heart,  the  fpaim  itfelf  re- 
vinains  unaccounted  for;  and  it  Teems  extraordinary, that,  in  a  difeafe 
depending,  as  Dr.  Mill  man  fuppofes,  on  a  diminution  of  the  power 
lof  the  mufcular  fibres,  there  (hould  cxlft  an  obftinate  contraStion  of 
yhc  veffels  on  the  Turface  of  the  body ;  for  there  is  no  increafed  irri» 
wation  of  thefe  veflcls,  as  he  imagines  there  is  in  the  heart.* 

H  Dr,  Moore  will  make  few  profelytes  to  his  opinion  of  the, 
Hlifierence  between  the  mixed  fever  (fynochm)  and  the  putrid. 
®When  fevers  prevail,  almoft  all  poflibie  gradations  from  itrong 
inflammatory  fymptoms  at  firft  to  pure  debility  may  be  ob¬ 
served  ;  and  there  occurs  in  every  other  epidemic,  the  influenUi 
^■or  inftance,  as  great  variety  of  fymptoms.  Indeed,  he  him- 
■■elf,  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  accounts  for  the  difference,- 
others  had  done  before  him, 

^  ‘  We  find  that  thole  who  have  been  long  fubjeded  to  fcanty  diet, 
^wofe  who  are  naturally  of  a  weakly  conllitution,  or  who,  having  been 
Jl^lgmaliy  of  a  vigorous  habit,  are  weakened  by  excefles,  by  difeafe, 
yB  tUG.  Rev,  Vol.  VIII.  July  1786.  C  1^ 
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by  long  courfes  of  medicine,  particularly  of  mercury,  by  praftJfe 
hemorrhages,  are  then  mod  liable  to  this  fever ;  we  find  this  is  alfa 
the  cafe  with  thofe  who  are  under  the  imprelfions  of  fear,  forrow, 
and  rtmorfe ;  of  ccurfe  we  confider  fear,  forrow,  and  remorfe,  and  all 
the  fources  of  weaknefs  above  enumerated,-  with  whatever  elfe  im¬ 
pairs  the  appetite  and  perverts  digeflion,  or  in  any  way  debilitates 
and  exhaulls  the  conflitution,  as  predifpofing  caufes  of  this  difeafe. 

♦  And  as  the  depreffing  paflions  are  found  liable  to  promote  this 
difeafe,  fo  whatever  roufes  and  exhilarates  the  mind,  has  a  tendency 
to  render  the  conflitution  fefs  fufceptible  of  this  damping  contagion, 
and*  aflills  the  recovery  of  convalefcents.’ 

P.  474  the  author  imagines  deafnefs  has  a  good  effeft,  by 
hindering  the  patient  from  being  diftarbed  by  noife;  but  per 
haps  this  is  a  mere  theoretical  opinion,  and  not  a  truth  founded 
on  obfervation.  It  has  at  leaft,  as  we  have  been  well  affured 
been  remarked  in  the  clinical  wards  at  Edinburgh,  that  as 
great  (if  not  a  greater)  proportion  of  patients  ill  of  fever  re 
cover  there  as  of  thofe  who  are  guarded  from  aW  difturbanee  in 
their  own  houfes :  it  is  evident  this  could  not  be  the  cafe  if 
noifc  and  frequent  queftions  had  any  very  unfavourable  effect 
on  the  fick^  VVe  may  venture  to  pafs  over  what  the  author 
fays  on  the  impropriety  of  bleeding,  and  the  danger  indicated 
by  the  fvmptoms  of  debility.  We  hope  that  few  medical  read 
ers  of  this  day  need  fuch  admonitions.  We  can  fcarce  agree 
with  him  with  refpeft  to  the  neceflity  of  ^  clearing  the  all 

mentary  canal,”  and  of  procuring  one  motion  daily  by 
**  clyfters.”  W e  do  not  prefumc  to  deny  the  good  efFe6ts  of 
emetics  at  the  beginning  of  fevers,  but  whether  thefe  depend 
on  the  evacuation  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  are  certain  that 
there  is  no  occafion  whatever  for  a  motion  every  day  in  the  ad 
vanced  ftagesof  thh  fever,-  (the  nervous  or  putrid.)  Dr.  Moore 
very  properly  advifes  the  exhibition  of  r/ine,  in  any  quantity 
till  it  produce  fome  fenfiMe  effeA  j  but  we  think  he  does  not 
recommend  it  early  enough.  He  is  of  opiqion,  that  bliffer 
produce  no  good  effects.  It  is  furpriffng  that  he  fbould  have 
laid  fo  little  of  opium,  after  Dr.  Campbell^a  pamphlet,  and  the 
ufe  which  is  now  commonly  beginning  to  be  made  of  it.  He 
appears  not  to  be  aware  of  the  beneficial  effcils  of  topical 
blood-letting  in  incipient  fevers  attended  with  inflammatory 
fymptoms :  this  is  a  capital  omiflion  in  his  method  of  cure.  It 
could  fcarce  be  expedfed  th.  t  he  fhould  fay  any  thing  of  the 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  whole  furface  of  the  body  in 
tjphus,  which  we  hear  hts  been  pra6lifed  of  l^te  with  much 
appaient  relief  to  the  patient-  We  have  already  done  juftic 
to  the  autbor^s  manner  of  exprefling  his  fentiments.  That, 
but  ror  a  few  ve/iigia  ruris^  a  few  traces  of  his  native  country 
fuch  asi  to  go  the  length,  &c,  would  be  unexceptionable :  and,  if  he 

would 
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would  confine  himfclf  to  phyfiology,  his  compilation  might  be 
of  fervicc  to  thofe  who  have  no  better  means  of  information* 
What  regards  the  prafticc  of  medicine,  appears  to  us  to  pro-* 
mife  very  little  advantage }  nor  have  wc  any  curiofity  to  fee 
thofe  obfervations  on  other  difeafes,  concerning  the  puljlication 
of  which  he  is  as  yet  undetermined. 


Aar.  VIII.  Sacred  Dramas^  ^ri/ten  tn  French^  by  Madame  ia  Comteffi 
deGenlis.  ^ranjlated  into  Engli/h  ly  Thomas  Helcroji.  8v0.  5$^  boarJs. 
Robinfons.  London,  1786. 

These  dramas  have  met  with  much  fuccefs  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  \  and  the  tranflation>  we  doubt  not,  will  be  Well  re¬ 
ceived  in  Britain. 

Mr.  Holcroft  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  he  has  taken 
fome  liberties  with  the  original,  for  which  the  reafons  he  there 
alledges  feem  to  be  a  fuflicient  apology.  How  far  he  has  dc* 
parted  from  the  French  we  cannot  determine,  as  wc  have  not 
before  us  a  copy  of  the  work  in  that  language.  The  contents 
of  the  volume  are— The  Death  of  Adam — Hagar  in  the  Wil-* 
dernefs— The  Sacrifice  of  Ifaac— Jofeph  made  known  to  his 
Brethren  —  Ruth  and  Naomi — The  Widow  of  Sarepta^and 
The  Return  of  Tobias. 

Madame  de  Genlis  has  neither  adopted  the  peculiar  ftyle  of 
feripture,  nor  all  the  circumftances  of  the  facred  narrative;  flic 
has  preferved  only  as  much  of  both  as  Ihe  thought  would  be 
relilhed,  and  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  her  work*  She  has 
availed  herfelf  of  dramatic  privilege,  by  introducing  both  in¬ 
cidents  and  perfonages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  bible ; 
but  thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  are  introduced  with  great  pro¬ 
priety.  Had  flie  a£led  otherwife,  and  fcrupuloufly  adhered  to 
feripture,  the  ftory,  in  many  places,  would  have  been  too 
meagre  for  the  drama  ;  and  the  peculiar  language  and  manners 
would  not  have  produced  the  intended  efTei^. 

There  is,  in  general,  an  intcrefting  fimplicity  and  pathos  in 
the  dramas;  and  their  tendency  is  to  infpire  us  with  truft  and 
confidence  in  God,  refignation  to  his  will,  and  gratitude  for 
the  favours  he  beftows ;  whilp  they  fofter  the  focial  virtues, 
and  ail  the  tender  fcnfibilitics,  which  give  a  relifli  to  profpe- 
rity,  and  fweeten  the  adverfe  hour.  From  the  contend  which 
we  have  given,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  there  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  afforded  for  the  difplay  of  much  variety  in  ihe  compofition. 
The  author  has  not  mifled  the  oppL^nunity ;  an  affecting  fxm- 
plicity  prevails  in  fome  of  the  diamas,  while  in  others  every 
^'ircumftance  is  introduced  which  can  contribute  to  the  pro- 

C  2  dudtion 
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duftion  of  the  terrible  and  fublirhc.  We  agree  with  the  tran'-. 
flator  in  thinking  that  the  latter  is  more  peculiarly  the  cafe  in 
TT)e  Death  of  Addnii  Of  this  piece  we  mean  to  give  fome  idea 
to  our  readers,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  work. 

On  the  day  which  Adam  had  pfopofed  to  unite  his  two. 
grandchildren,  Sunim  and  Selima,  in  marriage,  Seth  finds  him 
plunged  in  deep  melancholy ;  and  thinking  it  proceeded  from 
the  lofs  of  Eliel,  a  younger  grandfon,  who  had  been  miffing 
for  two  days,  he  tells  him  that  he  had  been  feen,  and  that  he' 
would  probably  foon  return.  This  does  not  appear  to  make 
the  expelled  impreffion  upon  Adam ;  who,  after  advifing  Seth 
to  fummon  up  all  his  fortitude  and  refignation,  thus  imparts 
to  him  the  dreadful  fecret  “  Haft  thou  forgot  the  fentence  of 
mortality  pronounced  upon  me?’^ 

*  Adam.  ’Tis  thy  duty  to  hear,  to  receive  my  laft  figb. 

*  iieth.  Merciful  God  ! 

^  Adam.  To-day!  — I  die! 

*  Seth.  Adam! — my  father! 

‘  Adam.  Alas !  no  forefeeling  had  I  of  dilTolution. — This  night, 
this  lall  night  of  my  life,  folely  occupied  by  my  children’s  happinels, 
by  the  union  of  Sunim  and  Selima,  I  drove  fweet  lleep  from  me,  that 
1  might  ruminate  bn  ideas  fo  pleafant  to  the  imagination ;  whenfud- 
denly,  amidit  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  a  voice  mournful,  but  me¬ 
nacing,  refounded  through  my  cabin,  and  called,  Adam !  My  limbs 
Ihivered  !  my  hair  flood  upright !  my  blood  forgot  to  flow  !  a  colder 
than  ice-cold  fweat  inflandy  came  over  me,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
death  were  on  me!  1  heard,  and  knew  the  eternally -terrible  voice 
of  the  exterminating  angel ;  imagined  I  beheld  him  armed  wkh  his 
flaming  fvvord  !  Entranced,  in  horror  inconceivable,  I  lay  while  the 
fatal,  the  irrevocable  fentence  was  pronounced:—**  Adam,  prepare 
**  to  quit  this  earth,  thy  children,  and  thy  mortal  body  <  befit  thy 
“  foul  for  this  great  facrifice :  the  coming  day  is  thy  laft  of  days. 

**  —Before  thou  departed,  the  angel  of  death  fliall  appear  to  thee, 

**  and  announce  the  moment,  and  the  place,  where  thou  (halt  ex- 
**  pire.” 

While  Seth  is  endeavouring  to  comfort  his  father,  opprefled 
by  the  thoughts  of  approaching  diflblution,  the  noife  of  thun¬ 
der  is  heard,  and  Adam  exclaims — 

f  *  Adam.  What  unknown  founds  are  thefe,  denouncing  wrath  ?— 
O  prodigy,  till  now  unheard  of  I — My  Ion  I  the  earth  trembles  under 
our  feetl  —  Is  it  the  wreck  of  nature  ?-^  O  God  !  (hake  not  her  foun¬ 
dations  thus  —  ftrike  only  me — O  fparc  the  human  race  ;  pity  and 
fpare  the  woik  of  thine  own  hands! — (The  Angel  of  Death  appears^ 
Jianaing  an  a  high  rock,  and  ts  feen  at  inttrwaU  by  the  fiajhes  of  lights 
ning,)-  God  of  mercies ! — Is  it  a  vifion  ?  Seth !  my  fon ! — turn  thine 
eyes  towards  that  rock ! 

*  "Iht  Argel  of  Adam! 

*  Adam  Melicnger  of  my  Creator, and  my  Judge !  angel  of  death ! 
—here  1  am. 

?  Angel 
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^  Angel  of  Death.  Thus  faith  He  who  for^ned  thee  from  the  duft : 
Before  the  fun  (hall  defeend  behind  the  forell  of  cedars,  Adam  mult 
die.”  And  thisftiall  be  when  I  again  appear  upon  this  rock;  when 
I  (hake  it,  and  it  crumbles.  Tbiue  eyes  mall  not  fee,  but  thine  ears 
^all  hear,  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  the  rock  fliiver;  which’  fhali  be 
before  the  fun  defeends  behind  the  forefi  of  cedars.’’ 

*  Adam.  Say  to  the  Omnipotent,  I  bend,  adore,  and  .obey.— — O ! 
exterminating  angel,  implore  him  to  foften  the  agonies  of  death  1’ 

Adam  having  offered  up  his  laft  facrifice,  and  deprecated 
the  divine  wrath,  feels  his  ftrength  decay,  and  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  impending  death.  Having  bid  a  long  farcwel  to  the 
diftant  groves  of  Eden,  he  defires  Seth  to  guide  him  to  the 
tomb  of  Abel,  paeaping  to  dig  his  grave  in  the  fpot  which  con¬ 
tained  thje  afhes  of  his  foo.  Vybile  he  is  feebly  occupied  in 
this  employment,  he  ftrueje  with  borror  at  the  thoughts  of 
his  approaching  end^  and  cries  out,  Here,  then,  is  my  lad 
home ! — AJy  trembling  arm  ftiffens  !  —  I  (hudder  as  I  caft  my 
ey)js  ioto  this  p\i  !— O  horrible  gulph !— tf^  fpade  fall.) 
“  A  cold  fweat  bathes  my  face!— Where  am  I !  —  alone?— 
Myfon!’*  The  terror  and  pathos  are  much  increased  by 
his  grand-daughter  Selima  wjfhing  that  the  fun  may  foon  fink 
behind  the  forell  of  cedars,  as  the  evening  was  appointed  for 
the  celebration  of  her  nuptials;  and  by  Adam’s  interview  with 
Cain.  There  is  Something  ^at  harrows  np  ^he  foul  in  that 
interview :  part  of  it  we  (hall  tranferibje. 

*  Adam*  O  Cain !  what  a  day  haft  thou  chofen  to  load  me  with 
reproaches  fo  terrible,  and  fo  ill  deferyedl 

‘  Cain.  Wandering  on  earth,  abandoned,  proferibed,  thee  have  I 
fought  tp  ^fjuench  and  fatiate  that  thiril  of  revenge  which  fcorches  up 
my  life. 

^  Adam.  Sent  by  thy  Almighty  Judge,  and  mine,  thou  art.— Plaints 
and  murmurs,  therefore,  from  me,  were  crimes. —Thou  fee’ll  the  agi¬ 
tation  and  the  grief  thou  caufeft. — Art  thou  fatisfied  ? 

*  Cain.  No ;  that  is  not  fufficient  vengeance. 

*  Adam.  What  more  would’ft  thou  ?  .  .  * 

‘  Cain.  Curfethee! 

*  Adam.  ’Tis  too  much !— Think,  Cain,  the  Almighty  may  be  ap- 
pcafed ;  his’nicrcy  may  terminaie  thy  miferies;  renew  not  his  wrath 
by  an  outrage  fo  furious,  fo  deteftable  !— Curfe  not  thy  father! 

‘  Cain.  There  is  no  pardon  for  me. 

*  Adam.  O I  curfe  not  Adam ! 

*  Cain.  I  came'to  curfe  thee. 

*  Adam.  This  way  come  then,  and  I  will  Ihew  thee  the  fpot  where 
thou  oughteft  to  curfe  thy  father.  Follow  me.— Seed  thou  that  altar  ^ 
—There  reft  the  alhes  of  thy  brother.— Recolledleil  thou  this  place  of 
fin  and  death?  Here  was  the  firft  maifacre  committed  that  hath  dif- 
honoured  humanity !  Here  Abel  fell !  That  ftone  was  (lained  with 
his  blood  I  With  that  pure,  that  generous  blood,  which  fpouted  upon 

!  I  beheld  him  expire  i  and  yet  then,  in  that  moment  of  intoler. 
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able  anguifh,  I  carfed  thee  not!— Thy  crime  I  execrated,  and  my 
Own  exiftence  f— But  I  curfed  thee  not !— And  thou,  ihercilefs  man— 

•  Cain.  Where  am  I  ? — Whither,  barbarian,  haft  thoii  led  me? 

*  Adam.  Turn  thy  eyes;  behold  that  pit. — It  is  niy  grave,  which 
this  nervelefs  arm  but  now  hath  dug  !-i^The  angel  of  death  but  now 
hath  announced,  That  to-day  1  die ! 

^  Cain.  Die!  to- day  I 

♦  Adam.  To  day  ?-i^This  earth,  drenched  with  the  blood  of  Abel; 
this  earth,  bathed  with  my  tears;  ftiall  hide  my  body! — Come,  then, 
behold  me  on  the  edge  of  that  grave  into  which  1  am  about  to  drop  I 
Come,  and  curfe !  * 

The  laft  a£l  open^  with  Adanfi  leaning  upon  Seth,  deprived 
ht  his  fight,  und  torn  by  all  the  fearful  agitations  produced  by 
ihe  dreadful  event  which  he  feels  muft  faon  take  place.  He 
inquires  whether  the  fun  has  reached  the  cedars  of  the  foreft, 
and  thinks  he  hears  the  burllihg  rock;  He  then  defifes  his  fon 
to  lead  him  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  that  he  may  die  there 
Let  me  fit  down,”  fays  he : — Ncvft  fhall  I  g^t  up  more  I  ^ 
"  Yonder  is  fny  grave ;  arid  never  fhall  I  quit  this  place,  but 
to  be  thither  borne.” 

•  Now  ftanding,  as  I  do,  on  the  dread  precipice  of  eternity  f  fear 
ing,  Ihuddcring,  I  wait  the  terrible  arm  that  is  to  project  me  down ! 
that  is  to  rend  the  impenetrable  veil  of  futurity !— Tiiiiid,  trembling,  I 
try  to  caft  a  look  into  black  and  bottomlefs  night,  and  recoil  with 
horror  f  Immenfity  of  oblivion  lies  before  me ;  aftonifhes  thought,  con- 
tfbunds  reafon,  and  freezes  the  foul's  faculties ! — O,  my  fon,  how  bitter 
is  death!— Thine  ftiall  be  lefs  painful ;  thou  flialt  not  feel  that  infup- 
portable  remorfe  which  gnaws  my  heart.  From  infancy  accuftomed 
to  know  that  death  muft  come,  thou,  without  efibrt,  wilt  refign  thyfelf 
to  inevitable  necefiity;  but  J,  the  workmanftiip  of  that  hand  that 
formed  the  univerfe  \  I,  created  for  eternal  life,  innocence,  and  hap- 
^inefs !  O  what  regrets,  what  torments  are  mine ! — I  am  guilty,  and  I 
die!' 

He  dofes  his  bitter  regrets  with  the  following  afFefting  addrefs 
to  Seth  :  — O  Seth  !  thou  wilt  long  furvive  me-r-promife  me, 

O  promife  thou  wilt  not  fuffer  thy  children  or  thy  children’s 
children  to  curfe  my  memory  ! — And  thou  thyfelf,  O  my  fon ! 
thou— thou— O  f  when  thou  fhalc  feel,  as  I  do,  the  horrors 
of  death,  do  not,  O  do  not  curfp  thy  father  !”— Eye,  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  dooip  pronounced  by  the  angel  of  death, 
now  enters,  to  announce  to  Adam  the  joyful  news  that  Eliel 
is  found;  and  that  Seirma  and  Sunim  expert  him  with  impa¬ 
tience  to  celebrate  the  n^pt^al  rites.  Finding  Adam  in  a  man¬ 
ner  expiring,  and  being  made  acquainted  with  the  terrible  fen- 
tcncc  which  had  been  pronounced,  her  an^uifh  becomes  in- 
cxpreflible,  and  ibe  finks  into  the  arms  of  Seth.  Her  felf- 

^  rpproachjrig 
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j  ceproactung  fpeech  is  admirable  s  and  the  whol^  of  the  laft  in* 
terview  between  our  firft  parents,  tender^  noble^  and  affec¬ 
tionate.  In  the  laft  fcene,  the  whole  patriarchal  family  is  af- 
i'embled  to  behold  an  event  equally  ujiexpeAed  and  tremendous^ 
the  death  of  Adam  i — The  awful  fign  is  at  laft  announced  by 

•  Seth.  (JJtde^  looking  to*xjcards  the  fun,)  O  God !  it  is  ended  !— 
The  fun  has  iinilhed  his  career  Aloud.)  Adam  l-^My  father — blcfs 
thy  children. 

^  Adam.  Has  the  fun  difappeared  ? 

Seth.  Oh !  ~it  goes  down ; — already  the  fbreft  begins  to  hide 
it ! 

•  Adam.  A  moment,  then,  and  I  ;un  no  more  I 

.  ‘  E*ve.  Qod  of  wrath !  ( She  falls  into  the  arms  of  Selima  and 
^hirfa.) 

•  SeHma^  Father  of  heaven !  hear  our  cry  !  behold  our  defpair ! 

<  Adam.  The  rock  m  about  to  break. — O  torment  InexprefTible  !— 
anguiih  unutterable  !^No ;  I  cannot  overcome  this  intolerable  horror 
that  thus  invades  me. — 1  cannot  refign  myfclf  to  my  fate. — God  of 
omnipotence  !  p  pardem!  pardon! —It  is  my  original  immortality 
which  (hakes  through  all  eny  hones! 

•  Seth.  My  father,  blcfs  thy  childrea. 

5  Omnes.  Give  us  thy  benediftion. 

<  Adam,  fjfo  mcks  away.— -1  cannot  bl^efs  yc,  my  chUdren ! — The 

curfe  devours  me !— I  cannot  blefs  ye  I  ~  O  Creator  I  O  Eternal 
iEfTence  !  remove  pr  foften  this  horror  ineffable  !— «Out  of  thy  Supreme 
bounty  grant  me  a  foie  idea  of  comfort.'  ... 

The  agonies  of  Adam  at  laft  fubfide^  and  he  is  enabled  to 
jblefs  his  cbildreii*  Futurity  is  laid  open  to  his  view^.h^  be¬ 
holds  and  execrates  t)^  enormities  of  bis  defendants,  but  re¬ 
joices  in  the  coming  of  the  Me(Eah,  who  fhall  redeem  and 
“  fave  the  human  race.’*  The  piece  thus  concludes : 

^  Seth  ( r^es  terrified.)  Heard  ye  the  rocks  refound  and  (hake  ? 

‘  E*ve.  Ad?ask\—^(7h€  Aagel  of  Death  appears  on  the  top  of  the 
rock.) 

•  Seth.  O  my  father  \—(The  rock  cracks.,  hurfls^  and  crumbles. ) 

f  Adam.  Judge  of  the  world,  1  come  f — -Father  of  heaven,  proteft 
my  children !— pardon  me !— I  die  I  ’ 

It  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  ‘‘  The  Death  of  Adam”  is  only 
ptn  imitation  of  a  drama  on  the  fame  (ubjedl  by  Mr.  Klopftock. 
With  rcfpe(^  to  the  language  of  the  tranflation,  it  is  in  general 
good,  and  well  fuited  to  the  fubjeft :  but  Mr.  Holcroft’s  wifli 
to  “  alTume  a  majelly  and  tone  diftin£l  from  the  original,”  has 
too  frequently  introduced  Miltonic  inverfions,  which  do  not 
meet  our  approbation  in  profe.  One  or  tw'o  of  them  we  (hall 
notice. — Thinkeft  thou  me  to  intimidate?” — **  I'he  name 

of  Eve  thine  accompanied  not.” — Oh  Thou  !  whom 
name  I  dare  not#”— Not  virtue  doth  our  religion  fnfpire, 
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but  vice  it  authorifes.”— ‘‘  Upward  to  heaven  looking/*— 
Upward  prcfenting  his  palpitating  heart.”  There  are  impro¬ 
prieties  too  of  another  kind.  Mr.  Holcroft  fays,  in  the  preface. 
This  is  not  related  as  an  anecdote^  but  a  fah  /*  as  if  anecdote 
were  an  untrue  ftory :  but  this  is  neither  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 

final  Greek,  nor  is  the  word  ever  properly  applied  in  that  fenfe 
y  modern  authors.  Adam,  fe«rling  the  agonies  of  death,  fays, 
'It  is  my  original  immortality  which  Jhakes  through  all  my 
honest  I'his,  we  confefs,  conveys  to  us  no  idea  fuitable 
to  the  fubjeif,  which  is  ferious  and  awful  j  immortality,  (bak¬ 
ing  through  bones,  can  only  prefent  a  burlefque  idea  to  the 
mind.  Again  ;  Adam  is  made  to  fay,  ‘‘  Grant  me  a  foie  idea 
of  comfort,”  inftead  of  but.  one  idea.  This,  we  imagine^ 
proceeds  from  a  too  clofe  adherence  to  t^e  French  expreffion, 
une  feule  idee.  The  fpeech  of  Boaz  to  Ruth^  when  they  are 
going  to  be  united,  is  to  us  upiritelligible :  Come  then, 

lovelieft  of  vvofnen,  and  make  man  perfect  unlefs  he  means, 
by  their  ^coming  one  bone  and  one  fleih,  that  perfeStion  of 


the  Androgynes  of  Plato  will  be  attained.  Notwithlfanding  th^ 
above,  and  fome  other  inaccuracies,  we  think  that  Mr.  Hol¬ 
croft,  in  giving  this  tranflation  of  Madame  de  Genlis*  Dramas^ 
has  made  an  agreeable  prefent  to  the  mere  Englilh  reader. 
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and  unfolding  the  antiquities  of  pad  ages,  the  Impoflibllity  of 
the  acquifition  ought  alfo  to  forbid  the  fearch.  If  we  are  ig¬ 
norant  concerning  the  early  annals  of  nations  that  now  exift, 
(hall  we  expeft  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  original  date 
of  nations,  who  have  been  difperfed  or  extinguifhed  for  thou- 
fands  of  years?  If  learned  men,  in  learned  and  inquifitive  ages^ 
who  polfefled  many  advantages  that  we  want,  and  lived  fo 
many  centuries  nearer  the  fubje£t  of  their  inquiries,  abandoned 
the  talk  in  dcfpair,  and  gave  warning  to  pofterity,  (hall  we  at-* 
tempt  again  the  impraSicable  ground,  defert  hiftory  for  ror 
mance,  and  deck  in  the  garb  of  truth,  fables  which  have  now 
become  as  obfolete,  as  they  are  incredible  and  abfurd  ?  The  ju¬ 
dicious  Strabo  has  an  obfervation  in  his  eleventh  book  which  a 
hiftorian  of  Greece  ought  to  have  always  in  his  eye.  The 
firft  hiftorians,*'  faith  he,  “  obferving  that  thofe  who  wrote 
fables  profeflfedly,  were  held  in  high  eftimation,  imagined 
that  they  would  render  their  writings  more  agreeable,  if^ 
under  the  appearance  and  pretence  of  true  hiftory,  they  re- 
‘‘  lated  wonderful  and  romantic  tales  j  and  accordingly  their 
aim  has  often  been  to  colleft  and  adorn  pleafing  and  mar- 
vellous  relations.  It  is  fafer  to  give  credit  to  Homer,  Hc- 
fiod,  and  the  dramatic  poets,  than  to  Ctefias,  Hellanicus^ 
Herodotus,  and  their  followers.  Even  the  hiftorians  of 
Alexander  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  as  they  were  daz- 
zled  by  the  great  reputation  of  that  conqueror,  and  encou- 
<<  raged  by  the  difliculty  of  difproving  what  they  faid  of  a6lioos 
performed  in  regions  fo  remote.’* 

Dr.  Gillies,  in  the  feventh  chapter  of  his  hiftory,  gives  an 
account  of  the  ftate  of  the  Grecian  colonies,  the  progrefs  of 
the  lonians  in  arts  and  arms,  the  wars  between  the  Lydians 
and  Perfians,  and  the  end  of  the  Lydian  empire.  In  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  Herodotus,  concerning  the  Lydian  empire  and  the 
reign  of  Creefus,  we  find  a  tiffue  of  fables,  interfperfed  with  a 
few  threads  of  truth.  The  ftory  of  Candaules,  his  beautiful 
wife,  and  his  fortunate  fervant ;  the  converfations  between 
Creefus  and  Solon ;  the  confultation  of  the  oracle  to  difeover 
the  operations  of  Creefus,  and  the  anfwer,  that  he  was  boil¬ 
ing  a  tortoife  in  a  covered  pot  5  the  miraculous  recovery  of 
Ipeech  by  a  fon  of  Creefus,  who  had  been  dumb  from  his 
birth,  and  who,  when  a  Perfian  foldier,  threatened  the  life  of 
his  father,  broke  filence  at  once,  Do  not  kill  Creefus;”  the. 
preternatural  (hower  which,  as  a  reward  of  his  piety,  fell  on 
the  funeral  pile  in  which  Creefus  was  about  to  be  confumed  ; 
Jiave  been  the  objedf  of  ridicule  for  half  a  century,  and  are 
pnly  fit  for  fuch  a  work  as  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments. 
Bven  Herodotus  relays  them  but  as^ules  and  reports  3  and  we 

arc 
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arc  adonifhed  how  they  have  found  a  place  in  a  Modern  Hiftory 
of  Greece 

Dr.  Gillies  employs  the  8th,  9th,  and  lOtb  books  of  his  hif- 
tory  in  giving  an  account  of  tl^  celebrated  war  between  the 
Greeks  and  rerfians.  Th^s^  indeed,  is  the  moft  fplendid  por¬ 
tion  of  Grecian  ftory ;  and,  in  its  rife,  progrefs,  and  termi¬ 
nation,  reflefted  the  highelt  luftre  on  the  Greeks.  The  heroic 
virtue  and  fuccefsful  valour  which  they  difplayed  in  the  courfe 
of  this  war;  the  decided  vi£lorie&  w^hich  they  obtained  over 
the  great  king,  the  formidable  foe  of  freedom  and  Europe  ; 
contributed  to  form  their  national  charadicr,  and  gave  them 
that .  afeendant  and  elevation  which  the  Grecian  name  hath  > 
Over  borne  in  hiftory.  Hiftorical  fcepticifm  hath  gofie  fo  far 
as  to  call  in  queftion  the  truth  of  a  Herfian  invafion  under 
Darius  or  Xerxes  ;  and  the  reality  of  thofe  atchievements 
which  gave  fo  much  celebrity  to  the  Gr^^eks  f  >  but  it  is  by  ar^ 
guments  fo  frivolous  as  not  to  deferve,  apd  fcarce  to  admit  of, 
an  anfwer.  At  the  fame  time  we  arc  to  remember,  that  our 
information  on  this  fubjc<ft  comes  not  from  Perfian,  but  from 
Grecian  writers,  who  were  credulous  and  prejudiced,  and  who 
wifhed  to  flatter  their  nation  by  ennobling  and  embelliftiin^  ^ 
the  aftions  of  their  fathers.  Hence,  faith  Salluft  with  equal 
penetration  and  elegance,  Athenienfium  res  geftae,  ficut  ego 
exiftimo,  amplae  magnlficae  que  fuere,  ver6m  aliquanto  mir 
nores  tamen  qudm  famd  ferantur ;  fed  quia  provenere  ibj  1 
fcripcorum  magna  ingenia,  per  terrarum  orbem  Aihenienr 
hum  fa<5la  pro  maxumis  landantur,  ita  eorum,  qui  ea  fccerc.  ^ 

•  The  conclufion  of  this  ftory,  however,  as  related  by  Dr.  Gillies,  is 
▼cry  affedling.  Creefus  feht  his  fetters  to  the  temple  of  the  Delphian 
Apollo,  whofe  oracles  had  encouraged  him  to  wage  war  with  the  Per- 
lians :  **  Behold,”  faid  the  meftengers,  the  trophies  of  our  promifed 

**  fuccefs  I  Behold  the  monuments  of  the  unerring  veracity  of  the 
“  gods !  ”  7  he  anfwer  of  ihe  oracle  was  extremely  edifying  and  con-  ' 

folatory  :  **  The  gods  cannot  avoid  their  own  deftiny,  much  lefs  avert 
the  fates  of  men.  Lrceius  has  juftly  fuffered  for  the  crime  of  his 
anceftor.Gygcs,  who  was  feduced  by  an  impious  woman  to  murder 
-  his  maftcr,  defile  his  bed,  and  ufurp  his  crown.  For  thefe  crimes 
“  of  Gyges  the  misfortunes  of  Creefus  have  atoned ;  but  know,  that 
*5  through  the  favour  of  Apollo,  they  have  happened  three  years 
later  than  the  fates  ordained.”  Dr.  Walter  Anderfon,  who,  If  not 
the  /y/?,  was  one  of  tiie  frjl  of  the  Scottilh  hiftorians,  in  his  hiftory  of 
Crcelus,  king  of  Lydia,  publilhed  about  thirty  years  ago,  makes  a  pro¬ 
per  digreflion,  on  this  occafion,  to  vindicate  the  moral  ebara^er  of 
Apollo. 

t  Vide  Richardibu's  Languages  of  the  Ball. 

X  Bell.  Catalio.  ^ 

“  Virtus, 
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Virtus,  tanta  habetur,  quam  verbis  ea  potuere  cxtollcrc  prae- 
clara  ingenia.” — Will  the  prcfent  or  following  ages  give 
entire  credit  to  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  war,  and  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  revolution,  as  recorded  by  the  Americans  ?  Independent 
of  national  prejudice,  which  mifreprefents,  and  often  inverts 
its  objects,  national  policy  will  contribute  to  give  a  colouring 
to  events ;  and  fuch  accounts  will  be  tranfmitted  to  poftcrity 
as  can  moft  efFedlually  tend  to  raife  in  them  a  patriotic  admir¬ 
ation  of  their  ancellors,  and  imbitter  their  animofities  againft 
Britain.  In  treating  fubjefts,  within  the  (hade  of  antiquity^ 
of  this  difficult  and  delicate  nature,  two  methods  may  be  pur- 
I'ued.  The  firfi  is,  that  of  enlightened  and  guarded  hiftorical 
inveftigation,  which^  by  comparing  accounts,  weighing  evH 
dence,  and  indulging  the  fagacityof  conjefture,  in  the  abfenc^ 
of  written  record,  rejedls  the  miraculous  from  narratives  merely 
human,  removes  the  marvellous,  and  feparates  the  pure  ore  of 
truth  from  the  furrounding  mafs  of  fable.  The  fecond  is^ 
that  of  boundlcfs  panegyric  and  poetical  embellifhment,  which 
was  begun  by  Rollin  the  rhetorician ;  and  whofe  example,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  himfelf  and  the  public.  Dr.  Gillies  has  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Dr.  Gillies,  with  great  propriety,  calls  the  work  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  a  hiftorical  romance,  and  the  intermediate  Jhadc  be- 
tween  epic  poetry  and  hiftory;*’  and  when  he  comes  to  dc^ 
fcribe  ‘‘  the  magnificent  preparations,  the  fplendid  commence- 
ment,  and-  the  unexpeded  .  ifiue,  of  the  Perfian  war,”  hfe 
informs  us,  with  equal  propriety,  that  he  was  to  adorn  his 
fubjeft  with  the  embellifliments  of  the  drama.  ‘‘  ♦  The  me- 
morable  tragedy,^  which  ended  in  the  eternal  difgrace  of  the 
Perfian  name,  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  aids.  I'hc 
Jirji  contains  the  invafion  of  Greece  by  Darius’s  genc- 
rals,  Datls  and  Artaphernes,  who  were  defeated  in  the  bat- 
tie  of  Marathon.”  Agreeable  to  the  rules  of  Ariftotle,  and 
the  eftabliihed  practice  of  the  drama,  the  firjl  aSf  of  this  tra¬ 
gedy  is  fimple  and  plain,  and  contains  no  encroachments  on 
true  hiftory,  except  fome  refined  conjectures  with  regard  to  the 
battle  of  Marathon. 

In  tragedies  of  three  ads,  like  this  by  Dr.  Gillies,  the  fe¬ 
cond  ought  to  rife  above  the  firft,  and  to  be  more  animated 
and  adorned.  Accordingly,  the  fecond  ad  contains  fome  welU 
imagined  incidents  and  glowing  deferiptions,  and  abounds  with 
the  boldeft  figures  of  ftyle,  fuch  as  amplification,  profopopeia, 
the  oriental  fwell,  and  all  the  modes  of  the  modern  (ublime. 
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The  following  defcriptipn  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  Js  ^ 
precious  and  high-feafoned  morfel  of  eloquence. 

\  It  was  a  fpc6>acle  which  the  world  had  never  feen  before,  and 
which  it  was  never  again  to  behold,  thp  perfevering  intrepidity  of 
eight  thoufand  men  refilling  the  impetuous  fury  of  an  army  compofed 
of  millions.  The  pertinacious  valour  of  Leonidas,  and  of  his  little 
troop,  oppofed,  and  might  have  long  retarded,  the  progrefs  of  the 
barbarians :  but  it  was  the  fate  of  Greece  always  to  be  conquered 
rather  by  the  treachery  of  falfe  friends,  than  by  the  force  of  open 
enemies.  When  Xerxes  knew  not  what  meafurcs  to  purfue  in  order 
to  effect  his  purpofe,  and  felt  the  inconvenience  of  remaining  long  in 
the  fame  quarters,  with  fuch  an  immecife  number  of  men,  a  perfidious 
Greek,  induced  by  the  hopes  of  reward,  offered  to  remove  his  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  name  pf  the  traitor  was  Epialtes,  and  he  was  a  native  of 
the  obfeure  diftridl  of  Mcelis,  which  ieparates  the  frontiers  of  Theffaly 
and  Phocis.  His  experience  pf  the  country  made  him  acquainted 
with  a  paffage  through  the  mountains  of  Oeta,  feverai  miles  to  the 
weft  of  that  guarded  by  Leonidas.  Ove|*  this  unfrequented  path  he 
undertook  to  epndud  a  body  of  twenty  thoufand  Perfians,  who  might 
affault  the  enemy  in  rear,  while  the  main  body  attacked  them  in 
front.  By  this  means,  whatever  prodigies  of  valour  the  Greeks  might 
perform,  they  muft  be  finally  compelled  to  furrender,  as  they  would 
be  inclofed  on  all  fides  among  barren  rocks,  and  inhofpitable  de* 
fcrts. 

•  The  plan,  fo  judicioufly  concerted,  was  carried  into  immediate 
execution.  On  the  evening  of  the  ieventh  day,  after  Xerxes  arrived 
at  the  Straits,  twenty  thoufand  chofen  men  left  the  Perfian  camp, 
commanded  by  Hydarnes,  and  condudled  by  Epialtes.  Ail  night 
they  marched  through  th^  thick  forefts  of  oak,  which  abound  in  thole 
parts ;  and  by  day-  break  they  had  advanced  near  to  the  top  of  thi 
hill.  But  how  much  were  they  furprifed  to  fee  the  firft  rays  of  the 
morning  refleded  by  the  glittering  fuiiaces  of  Grecian  fpears  and 
helmets!  Hydarnes  was  afraid  that  this  guard,  which  feemed  at  no 
great  diftance,  had  been  aifo  compofed  of  Lacedaemonians ;  but  a 
nearer  approach  (hewed  that  they  confiftud  of  a  thoufand  Phocians, 
whom,  the  forcfight  of  Leonidas  had  feci  to^defend  this  important 
but  unknown  pafs,  which  chance  or  treachery  might  diicover  to  the 
Perfians.  The  thick  (hade  of  the  trees  long  concealed  the  enemy 
from  the  Greeks ;  at  length  the  ruftUng  of  the  leaves,  and  other 
noiie  occafioned  by  the  motion  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  difeovered 
the  imminence  of  danger ;  the  Phocians,  with  great  intrepidity,  flew 
to  their  arms,  and  prepared,  if  they  fhould  not  conquer,  at  leaft  to 
die  gallantly.  I  he  compact  firmnefs  of  their  ranks,  which  might 
have  refifted  the  regular  onfet  o£  the  enemy,  expoled  them  to  fuffer 
much  froni  fire  immenfe  fhower  of  darts  which  the  Perfians  poured 
upon  them.  To  avoid  this  danger,  they  too  rafhly  abandoned  the 
pafs  which  they  had  been  fent  to  guard,  and  retired  to  the  higheft 
part  of  the  mountain,  not  doubting  that  the  enemy,  whofe  ftrength 
10  much  exceeded  their  own,  would  follow  them  thither.  But  in  tnTs 
ithey  were  difappointed  ;  for  the  Perfians,  prudently  omitting  the  pur- 
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fait  bf  tWs  inconfiderable' party,  whom  to  defeat  they  confidcrcd  as  a 
liiatter  of  little  moment,  immediately  feized  the  paflagc,  and  marched 
down  the  mountain  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  in  order  to  accomplilh 
the  defign  fuggefted  by  Epialtes. 

<  Meanwhile  obfeure  intimations  from  the  gods  had  darkly  an-* 
liounced  fome  dreadful  calamity  impending  on  the  Greeks  at  Ther* 
mopyla?.  The  appearance  of  the  entrails,  which  were  carefully  in-. 
Ipeded  by  the  Augur  Magiftias,  threatened  the  Spartans  with  death  ; 
but  when,  or  by  what  means,  it  did  not  clearly  appear,  until  a. 
Grecian  deferter,  a  native  of  the  city  Cyme  in  Ionia,  named  Ty- 
raftiades,  arrived  with  information  of  the  intended  march  of  the 
Pcrfians  acrofs  the  mountain.  Animated  by  the  love  of  his  country,* 
this  generous  fugitive  had  no  fooner  difeovered  the  treacherous  defign 
of  Epialtes,  than  he  determined,  at  the  rifk  of  his  life,  and  llill  more^ 
at  the  rifk  of  being  fubjeflcd  to  the  moll  excruciating  tortures,  to 
communicate  his  difeovery  to  the  Spartan  king.  Zeal  for  the  fafety 
of  Greece  gave  fwiftnefs  to  His  lleps,  and  he  appeared  in  the  Grecian 
camp  a  few  hours  after  the  Perfians,  conduced  by  Epialtes,  had 
left  the  plains  of  Tfachis.  Leonidas  immediately  called  a  council  of 
war,  to  deliberate  upon  the  mealures  neceflary  to  be  taken  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  information,  equally  important  and  alarming.  All 
the  confederates  of  Pcloponnefus*  except  the  Spartans,  declared  their 
opinion,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  abandon  a  poll,  which,  after  the 
double  attack  announced  to  them,  fhould  take  place,  it  would  be 
impoflible,  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  to  maintain.  As  their  exer¬ 
tions  could  not  be  bf  any  avail  to  the  public  caufe,  it  was  prudent 
to  confult  their  private  fafety;  and,  while  time  was  yet  allowed 
them,  to  retire  to  the  ifthmus  cf  Corinth,  where,  joining  the  reft  of 
the  auxiliaries,  they  might  be  ready  to  defend  the  Grecian  penin-  ‘ 
fula  againll  the*  fury  of  the  barbarians.  It  belonged  to  Leonidas  to 
explain  the  fentiments  of  the  Spartans.  The  other  inhabitants  of 
Peloponnefus,  he  obferved,  might  follow  the  didates  of  expediency, 
and  return  to  the  illhmus,  in  order  to  defend  their  refpedive  terri¬ 
tories  ;  but  glory  was  the  only  voice  which  the  Spartans  had  learned 
to  obey.  Placed  in  the  firft  rank,  by  the  general  confent  of  their 
country,  they  would  rather  die  than  abandon  that  pod  of  honour  ; 
and  they  were  determined,  therefore,  at  the  price  of  their  lives,  to 
purchafe  immortal  renown ;  to  confirm  the  pre-eminence  of  Sparta;  and 
to  give  an  example  of  patriotifm,  worthy  of  being  admired,  if  it  Ihould 
not  be  imitated,  by  pofterity. 

‘  The  dread  of  unavoidable  and  immediate  death  deterred  the  other 
allies  from  concurring  with  this  magnanimous  refolution.  The  Thel- 
pians  alone,  amounting  to  feven  hundred  men,  declared  they  would 
never  forfake  Leonidas.  They  were  condudled  by  the  aged  wifdom. 
of  Demophilus,  and  the  youthful  valour  of  Dithyrambus.  Their  re¬ 
public  was  united  in  the  flridell  alliance  with  Sparta,  by  which  they 
had  often  been  defended  againft  the  ufurpation  and  tyranny  of  the 
Thebans.  Thefe  circumftances  added  force  to  their  natural  generofity 
of  fentiment,  and  determined  them,  on  this  occaflon,  to  adhere  with 
fledfall  intrepidity  to  the .  meafures  of  their  Spartan  allies.  As  the 
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Thefpians  remained  at  Thcrmopylse  from  inclination,  and  from  prin¬ 
ciples  of  dillinguifhed  bravery,  the  Thebans  were  detained  by  the 
particular  defire  of  Leonidas,  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  in¬ 
tended  treachery  of  their  republic.  The"  folir  hundred  men  whom 
that  perfidious  community  had  fent  to  accompany  his  expedition,  he 
regarded  rather  as  hoilages  than  auxiliaries ;  nor  was  he  unwilling  to 
‘employ  their  doubtful  fidelity  in  a  defperate  fervice.  He  thought 
that  they  might  be  compelled  by  force,  or  llimulated  by  a  fenfe  of 
ihamei  to  encounter  the  fame  dangers  to  which  the  Spartans  and 
Theipians  voluntarily  fubmitted ;  and,  without  difeovering  his  fufpi- 
cion  of  their  treachery,  he  had  a  fufficient  pretence  for  retaining 
them,  while  he  difmifl'ed  his  allits  of  Peloponnefus,  becaufe  the 
Theban  territories,  lying  on  the  north  fide  of  the  iflhmus  of  Corinth, 
would  neceffarily  be  expofed  to  hoftility  and  devailation^  whenever 
the  barbarians  (hould  pafs  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae.  Befidcs  the‘ 
Thefpians  and  Thebans,  the  troops  who  remained  with  Leonidas 
confided  of  three  hundred  Spartans,  all  chofen  men,  and  fathers  of 
fons.  This  valiant  band,  with  unanimous  confent,*  folkited  their 
general  to  dedicate  to  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  their  own,  the  im¬ 
portant  interval  yet  allowed  them,  before  they  were  farrounded  by 
the  Perfians.  The  ardour  of  Leonidas  happily  confpired  with  the 
ready  zeal  of  the  foldicrs.  He  therefore  commanded  them  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  laft  meal  of  their  lives,  and  to  fup  like  men  who  fhould 
to-morrow  dine  in  elyfium.  His  own  example  confirmed  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  command ;  for  he  took  an  abundant  repad,  in  order 
to  furnifh  drength  and  fpirits  for  a  long  continuance  of  toil  and 
danger. 

.  *  It  was  now  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  Spartans^  headed  by 
Leonidas,  marched  in  a  clofe  battalion  towards  the  Perfian  camp, 
with  refentment  heightened  by  defpair.  Their  fury  was  terrible ; 
and  rendered  dill  more  dedrud\ive  through  the  defeat  of  barbarian 
difeipline;  for  the  Perfians  having  neither  advanced  guards,  nor  a 
watch- word,  nor  confidence  in  each  other,  were  incapable  of  adopt¬ 
ing  fuch  meafures  for  defence  as  the  fudden  emergency  required. 
Many  fell  by  the  Grecian  fpear,  but  much  greater  multitudes  by  the 
jnidaken  rage  of  their  own  troops,  by  whom,  in  the  midd  of  this 
blind  confuiion,  they  could  not  be  didinguidied  from  enemies.  The 
Creeks,  wearied  with  daughter,  penetrated  to  the  royal  pavilion; 
but  there  the  fird  alarm  of  noife  had  been  readily  perceived,  amidd 
the  profound  filence  and  tranquillity  which  ufualiy  reigned  in  the 
tent  of  Xerxes ;  the  great  king  had  immediately  efcaped,  with  his 
favourite  attendants,  to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  encampment. 
Even  there  all  was  tumult,  and  horror,  and  defpair ;  the  obfeurity  of 
night  incrcafing  the  terror  of  the  Perfi  ms,  who  no  longer  doubted  that 
the  detachment  conduced  by  Epialtes  had  been  betrayed  by  that 
perfidious  Gieek,  and  that  the  enemy,  reinforced  by  new  numbers, 
now  co  operated  with  the  traitor,  and  feized  the  opportunity  of 
aflailing  their  camp,  after  it  had  been  deprived  of  the  divifion  of 
Hydarnes,  its  principal  ornament  and  defence. 

*  The  approach  of  day  difeovered  to  the  Perfians  a  dreadful  feene 
.of  cainage;  but  it  alfo  difeovered  to  them  that  their  fears  had 
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iniltiplied  the  number  of  the  enemy,  who  now  retreated  in  clofe 
order  to  the  Straits  of  Thermopyl®.  Xerxes,  ftimulatcd  by  the  fary 
of  revenge,  gave  orders  to  purfue  them  ;  and  his  terrified  troops  were 
rather  driven  than  led  to  the  attack,  by  the  officers  who  marched  be¬ 
hind  the  fevcral  divifions,  and  compelled  them  to  advance  by  mc- 
naccs^  (Iripes,  and  blows.  I'he  Grecians,  animated  by  their  late 
fuccefs,  and  perfuaded  that  they  could  not  pofiibly  efcape  death  dk 
the  arrival  of  thofe  who  approached  by  way  of  the  mountain,  bravely 
halted  in  the  wideft  part  of  the  pafs,  to  receive  flte  charge  of  the 
enemy.  The  (hock  was  dreadful,  and  the  battle  was  maintained,  on 
the  fide  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  moll  perfevering  intrepidity,  and  the 
moft  defperate  valour.  After  their  fpears  were  blunted  or  bioken,  they 
attacked  fw'ord  in  hand  ;  and  ihcir  fhort,  but  fnalTy  and  wtll-tempcred 
weapons,  made  an  incredible  havoc.  Their  progrefs  was  marked  by 
a  line  of  blood,  when  a  barbarian  dart  pierced  the  heart  of  LcOnidas. 
The  conteft  was  no  longer  for  viilory  and  glory,  but  for  the  faertd  re¬ 
mains  of  their  king,  four  times  they  difpclled  the  thickeft  globes  ^ 
Perfians;  but  as  their  unexampled  valour  was  carrying  off  tr>e  ineiti- 
mable  prize,  the  holUle  battalions  were  lecn  defeending  the  hill^  under 
the  condufl  of  Epialtes.  Ic  was  now  time  to  prepare  for  the  lalt  cfibrC 
of  generous  delpair.’  • 

‘‘  It  was  was  a  fpeftacle  which  the  world  had  never  feen  be^ 
fore^  and  was  never  to  fee  again.  And  how  could  the  world 
fee  the  battle  of  Thermopylce  before  or  after  the  time  when  it 
was  fought  ?  Such  a  fublime  exordium  is  frequent  in  tragedy, 
from  that  of  Cato  downwards  : 

■'  . . .  ■  brings  on  the 

The  greats  the  important  day^  big  with  the  fate, 

which  Fielding  has  happily  imitated  In  his  incomparable  tragedy 
of  Tom  Thumb  the  Great. 

It  has  been  often  obferved  by  the  critics,  that  indiflw^nefs  of 
ideas  is  one  great  fourcc  of  the  fublime.  Hence  ablha^St.  terms, 
general  and  vague  phrafes,  that  prevent  a  clear  conception  of 
obje&s,  are  carefully  ftudied  in  this  fjiecics  of  WTiting.  Co¬ 
vered  with  metaphyfical  mift,  objects  acquire  uncommon 
magnitude.  Hence  the  grandeur  of  fuch  phrafes  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “  perfevering  intrepidity  reft/iing  the  impetuous  fury  of 
millions,  and  the  pertinadous  valour  of  Leonidas  ; — prodigies 
of  valour  inclofed  among  barren  rocks ; — the  fore  fight  of  Leo¬ 
nidas  fending  ten  thoufand  Phocians  to  defend  an  unknozvn 
pafs,  which  chance  or  treachery  might  difeover .an  immaife 
number  of  men  fending  an  immenfe  Jhower  of  darts,  againft 
which- Leonidas  was  not  unwilling  to  employ  the  doubtful 
I  fidelity  of  four  hundred  Thebans  ;  -the  firft  rays  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  refledled  by  the  glittering  fur  faces  of  fpears  \ — the  ruJlUng 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  mtfe  occafioncd  by  the  motion  of  twenty 
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tboufand  men^  difcovering  the  imminence  of  danger  \ — objcure  intU 
motions  from  the  gods  darkly  announcing  fome  dreadful  cala-^ 
mityy  but  when,  or  by  what  means,-  did  hot  appear  from  the 
appearance  of  the  entrails,^*— what  a  charming  thing  is  the 
battle  ttfelf  ?  ^  “  The  dead  of  night  i — terrible  fury  rendered  ftill 
»5ore  dcftru£live ; — blind  confufion  all  was  tumult^  horror^  and 

dejpair  i—obfcurity  of  night  increafing  the  terror \ — dreadful  fcenc 
of  carnage; — {\xxy  of  revenge dreadful  fhock; — perfevering 
intiypidiiy,  and  the  mod  defperate  valour ; — maffy  and  well- 
Unfp£rcd  weapons  making  incredible  havoc  ;* — lines  of  blood 
barbarian  darts  ;-iercing  Grecian  hearts; — the  eontcjl  difpelling 
th^^ihicke/l  globes  of  f  erfians  ; — unexampled  valour  carrying  off 
xhk*  ihejlimable,  prizef  &c.  &c.  This  night-feene,  which  is 
perfectly  inconfiftent  with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  is  a 
happyjembeiliftiment  to  the  tragedy.  What  a  fine  turn  has 
out  author  given  to  the  fpeech  of  Leonidas  to  his  followers. 
Prepare  the  laft  meal  of  your  lives,  and  fup  like  men  who 
to-morrow  ihall  dine  in  elyfium,”  by  adding,  that  no  more 
was  meant  than  “  that  they  fhould  take  a  hearty  fnpper^  of 
which  he  fet  them  an  example.” 

tn  our  next  number  we  (hall  further  illuftrate  the  beauties 
of  this  tragedv,  and  give  our  final  opinion  concerning  the  me¬ 
rits,  pf  Pf«  Gillies’s  Hillory  of  Greece. 


Art^OC.  Trails  on  Subjects  of  National  Importance^  by  Dr,  M' Parian. 

$VQ*2s.  6d.  London.  Murray.  1786. 

T^R>-  M’Farlan,  -whofe  inquiries  concerning  the  poor  met  with 
*^-fo  large  a  (hare  of  the  public  approbation,  hath  favoured 
the  world  with  two  political  traces  which  were  read  before  the 
royal  fociety  of  Scotland.  .The  firft  treats  of  the  advantages  of 
manufaftures,  commerce,  and  great  towns,  to  the  population 
and  profperity  of  a  countr}'.  The  fecond  contains  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  land-tax  ;  and  propofes  another  fubjeft  of  tax¬ 
ation  not  liable  to  the  fame  obje<Slions. 

AfterTonic  general  obfervations,  and  pertinent  remarks,  on 
the  happinefs  of  that  early  date  of  fociety  when  agriculture 
was*  the  chief  employment,  and  “  every  man  had  his  littie 
“  hOufe  and  field  to  himfelf,  free  and  independent,”  our  author 
traces  the  progrefs  of  'manufadtures  and  commerce  in  Europe 
from  the  decline  of  the  feudal  fydem.  Cities  and  great  towns 
are  the  neceffary  effe<ds  of  fuch  an  advanced  date  of  fociety. 
Artids  and  manufadturers,  from  the  dronged  of  all  principles, 
felf-intcred,  are  animated  to  exert  their  utmod  ingenuity  and 
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(kill  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  produdion  of  the  beft 
manufadured  goods,  and  at  the  loweft  prices.  This  has 
given  rife  to  the  divifion  of  labour^  experienced  to  be  the  moft 
profitable  invention  of  modern  timesi  and  to  a  variety  of 
others,  for  abridging  labour,  and  improving  the  fcveral  branches 
of  manufadure.  It  is  this  chiefly  which  has  enabled  the  ma- 
nufadurers  of  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Glafgow^ 
and  PaiCey,  to  underfell  the  traders  of  almoft  every  other  na¬ 
tion.  In  this  view  cities  and  great  towns  arc  not  ngns  of  the 
corruption  of  the  age,  but  an  evidence  of  increafing  induftry, 

I  wealth,  and  population  ;  in  which  the  ftrength  and  greatnefs  of 
a  nation  chiefly  confift.  It  has  been  affirmed,  however,  that 
although  they  enrich  a  certain  clafs,  they  prove  in  the  end 
hurtful  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  as  they  divert  thofe 
hands  which  might  be  rriore  ufefully  employed  in  agriculture 

I"  0  unprofitable  manufadures.  M.  Quefnay  and  his  followers 
epreleiit  the  produce  of  land  as  the  foie  fource  of  the  revenue 
nd  wealth  of  every  country  j  and  confidcf  the  elds  of  artificers 
s  altogether  barren  and  unprodudive,  becaufe  their  labour 
cplaces  only  the  ftock  which  employs  them  with  its  ordinary 
irofits.  The  fallacy  of  this  notion  is  fully  expofed  in  the  trea- 
ife  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations;  the  learned  and  profound  au- 
hor  of  which  is  now  acknowledged  all  over  Europe,  to  hold 
he  fame  rank  in  the  political  fcience  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newtoti 
loldsin  natural  philofophy. 

Other  authors  have  maintained  that  gtcat  towns;  which  arc 
4he  effedpf  manufadures  and.commercc,  have  an  unavoidable 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people;  to  (horten  the 
lives  of  their  inhabitants,  and  to  introduce  a  liceiitioufnefs  and 
profligacy  of  manners,  which  muft  haften  the  downfall  and 
tuin  of  that  nation  in  which  they  are  encouraged.  This  opU 
■Ion  is  entertained  by  Dr.  Wallace  in  his  diflertation  on  the 
numbers  of  mankind ;  and  by  Dr.  Price  in  his  efl'ajs  on  the 
Population  and  Unhcalihincfs  of  London.  Even  Mr.  Hume, 
though  he  confidets  manufadures  ahd  commerce  as  fources  of 
national  wealth,  yet  affirms,  that  enoi  tnous  cities  are  deftruc- 
tive  to  fobriety;  beget  vice  and  difbvdcrsof all  ki^ids;  ftarve  the 
rtmoter  provinces,  and  even  ftarve  themfelvcs  by  the  prices  to 
Hhich  they  raife  provifions.’’  In  refuting  this  opinion  our  au¬ 
thor  difeovers  much  knowledge  of  the  fubjed,  and  argues  with 
great  ftrength  and  propriety* 

*  Ail  this  I  believe  might  be  faid  of  Rome,  and  of  eaftem  chics, 
tntder  a  tyrannical  government.  In  the  decline  of  the  empire,  dif- 
Oiders  of  every  kind  had  ril'cn  to  the  higheft  pitch  in  Rome.  The  re- 
nioter  provinces  were  ftarved  by  it,  while  the  citizens  were  often  in 
danger  of  ftarvinj  themrclves.  But  1  do  net  think  that  thclc  evils  ap- 
Co  have  arifeu  fo  mueii  from  the  extent  of  the  city,  as  from  the 
R£v.  Vol.  VI II.  July  I  7S6.  1)  tyranny 
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‘‘tyranny  and 'bad  government  which  then  prevailed.  Vice  and  dif- 
'prdtTS  were  produced  in  Rome,  not  merely  by  the  accumulation  of 
number?,'  but  by  the  a6\ual  encouragement  given  to  idlends,  dilfipa 
lion,  and  every  fort  of  Crime.  Thefe  were  encouraged  by  the  great 
‘influx  of  wealth,  procured,  not  by  honciV  indulby,  but  by  rapine  and 
oppreflion,  and  by  the  bribes  which  the  people  received,  both  of  do 
, natives,  of  money,  and  gratis  diftrlbutions  of  corn,  from  thofe  who  were 
-afpmng  after,  power.  The  frequent  ihows  exhibited  in  the  amphi 
theatre,  at  the  cxpenccof  the  candidates  for  popular  favour,  were  in  a 
particular  manner  calculated  to  coniiiin  their  propenfity  to  diflipation 
an.d  tumult.  The  remoter  provinces  were  at  the  fame  time  llarved  by 
the  heavy  exa^lions  impofed  to  fupply  the  continual  craving,  extrava 
■ganed,  and  idlwnefs'of  the  capital, 

^  But  this  cannot  with  juftice  be  faid  of  any  city  in  Europe,  not  even 
of  London,  though  it  be  confefledly  the  largcft  city  in  this  quarter  of 
'the  glebe.  Yet  we  daily  hear  complaints  ‘  of  the  increafing  fize  of 
London,  as  if  it  were  a  great  ntitional  evil;  and  this  maintained  by 
fome  of  the  ablell-writers.  It  is  faid  that  the  fize  of  London  is  an  evi 
dence  not  of  the  profperity,  but  of  the  corruption  of  the  nation  ;  not  of 
the  jlrcngth,  but  of  the  weakneis  of  the  country.  That  our  capital  city 
is  like  au  overgrown  head,  too  large  for  the  body:  that  the  influx  of 
.u  ealth,  w  hich  pours  into  it,  produces  profligacy  of  manners ;  and  that 
its  great  fi^e  renders  it  fo  unhealthy,  that  it  requires  an  annual  fupply 
offlx  thoufand  people,  which  is  ar;  adual  lofs  of  fo  many  lives  to  the 
colmtfy  in  general.  *  That  therefore  means  fl'ould  be  thought  of  to 
“rertrain  its  grow  th^'and  if  poflible  to  reduce  its  fize.  Thefe  affirmations 
I  have  long  thought  to  be  iii-founded;  and  as  they  are  applicable  to 
Vvery  other  growing  city,  I  (hall  confider  them  more  particularly. 

*  If  the  flze  of  the  city  of  London  aroie  from  forced  or  artificial 
Caufes;  that  is,  if  the  people  were  either  compelled  or  bribed  to  refide 
ink;  then  there  might  be  fome  ground  lor  thefe  affirmations.  But 
this  it  is  known  is  not  the  cafe.  1  he  population  of  London  ariles  from 
natural  and  unavoidable  caufes.  That  city  is  the  lapital  of  a  nation 
in  which  there  is  a  greater  number  of  rich  commoners  than  in  ary 
other  kingdom  of  Europe.  It  is  the  feat  of  their  legiflat.'on  and  go 
vernment.  It  is  the  feat  of  ccmmerce :  it  is  tl;e  chief  ieat  cf  plealuie  c: 
fafliiohablc  amufement;  and  it  is  the  feat  of  all  the  elegant  rtfipemer.ts 
of  polite  life.  Paiis  is  the  next  laigefl  city  in  Euroj  c,  becaufe  it 
the  capital  of  a  larger  kirgdom ;  but  it  is  not  the  chief  feat  of  ccr. 
merce  in  that  nation,  therefore  it  is  not  fo  populous.  The  concurilrg 
caufes  above-mentioned  necefl'arily  draw  the  moil:  opulent  inhabitanij 
from  eveiy  part  of  the  kingdom  to  refide  in  London,  tor  at  leafl  a  cen 
fiderable  part  of  the  year;  and  they  again,  it  has  been  (hewn,  draw 
to  it  ftill  greater  numbers,  who  live  under  them.  The  incieafing  fi« 
of  the  capital  is  therefore  fo  far  from  being  a  flgn  of  general  weakneij 
or  corruption,  that,  like  ether  great  towns  in  the  country,  it  is  ah 
cf  increafing  wealth  and  population.  V\^erc  poverty  and  depopulation 
gradually  extending  over  the  country,  fewer  could  afford  to  live  in 
ca^ 

•  but,  allowing  this  to  be  the  cafe,  it  may  be  faid,  that  it  would  i 
better  fui  the  general  good  of  the  nation,  that  there  were  not  fo  mar.? 
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caufes  concurring  to  increafe  the  fize  of  London  *  If,  for  example,  the 
chief  feat  of  Icgillation  and  gov^ernmcnt  were  removed  from  the  chief 
feat  of  commerce.  By  this  there  would  bo  two'great  cities  of  moderate 
fize,  inftead  of  one  owrgrown  ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  would 

be  more  equally  diffuled*.  ‘  *  •.  * 

*  This  thought  is  fpecious,  but  it  is  doubted  whether/ it  be  iblid. 
London  is  fituated  in  nearly  the  center  of  the  richelt  part  of  the  illand ; 
from  every  part  of  which  notice  of  any  event  may  now  be  tranlmitted 
by  poll  in  a  few  days,  at  a  trifling  expence;  and,. by  a  large  navigable 
river,  an  cafy  communication  is  opened  to  every  part  of  the  world* 
This  has  rendered  it,  almoft  from  the  days  that  the  Romans  fettled  in 
Britain  to  the  prefent  time,  the  chief  feat  of  government  and  of  com¬ 
merce.  Had  it  not  been  found  the  mod  commodious  for  both,  it  is 
impolEble  that  this  would  have  continued  to  be  the  cafe  under  fo  many 
revolutions*  But  further,  as  Britain  is  a  commercial  country,  it  feems 
inoft  natural  that  the  chief  feat  of  commerce  (hould  alfo  be  the  chief 
feat  of  Icgiflation  and  government:  By  this  means  the  wifdom  of  the 
nation  is  concentrated,  and  our  rulers  have  the  bed  opportunity  of  re¬ 
ceiving  theearlicd  and  bed  information  of  what 'concerns  the  welfare 
and  profperity  of  the  country.  Merchants,  and  perfons  concerned  in 
trade,  can  there  more  eafily  attend  and  give  them  advice,  than  if 'they 
were  compelled,  for  thefe  purpofes  to  ncgledl  their  bufineis,  by  under¬ 
taking  long  and  incommodious  journies.  Though  ther«jfore  a  particu»> 
lar  part  of  the  country  might  have  been  benefited  by  re«ioving  the  feaf 
of  legiflation  from  the  feat  of  trade,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
it  is  better  for  the  nation  at  large  that  they  are  conjoined'.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  forfiich  reafons  London  has  remained^  fo  long  to  be,  and  it 
is  likely  will  continue  to  be,  the  feat  both  of  government  and  com¬ 
merce.  . .  . .  * _  *  "  ' ' 

‘  Another  argument  againd  great- cities  Is,  that  they  are  nurferies  of 
vice  and  diforder  of  every  kind.  Jt  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  truth  of 
this  to  a  certain  degree  cannot  be  denied.  As  fuch  cities  are  the  feats 
of  faihionable  amufement,  they  offer  fo  many  temptations  to  extrava¬ 
gance  and  dilfipation,  that  a  young  perfon  of  warm  paffions  and  inex¬ 
perience  in  life  is  in  the  utmoil  danger  of  ruin.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  numbers  might  have  maintained  their  virtue  in  the  country,  who, 
by  coming  to  a  large  city,  where  they  were  under  no  rellrainC,  have  ' 
dellroyed  both  their  health  and  fortune  in  a  lliort  time.  Cities  give 
eccafion  to  yet  more  frequent  feenes  of  vice  and  diforder  in  low  life. 
Fvrions  or  doubtful  or  vvorthlefs  characters,  who  cannot  live  with  anv 
credit  in  the  country,  or  in  Imall  towns,  where  they  are  known,  fly  to 
great  cities,  where  they  think  they  may  praCdife  their  various  fiauds 
With  lels  danger  of  difeovery.  They  alfo  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
teach  and  confirm  one  anoiher  in  all  the  arts  of  kr^avery  and  vice. 
Hence  the  number  of  public  executions,  which  are  more  irequent  in 
London,  even  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  than  in  any  other  town  in 
Britain. 

‘  Thefe  evils  are  ferioufly  to  be  regretted ;  but  I  think  it  may  be 
fl^ewn,  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  a  certain  degree  they  are  unavoidable, 
on  the  other,  it  may  be  very  much  doubted  whether  they  are  fo 
national  evils  as  is  commonly  apprehended. 
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•  Tbcfc  evils  fcnn  to  be  unavoidable  in  an  advanced  (late  of  foctety, 
where  wealth 'and  civilisation  necefTarity  inm>dore  a  ^variety  of  plea- 
fure^  and'fafhkmtble  amufometits.^  lo  every  flatc  of  fociety  there  arc 
concomitant  advantages  and  difadvantages.  An  advanced  (late  is 
marked  by  Id'mry  and  dilTipatioh ;  an  early  (late  is  marked  with  a  rude- 
nefs,  and' Oftcni  a, barbarity which  is  in  truth  more  pernicious  to  the 
interdis  of  mankind.  '  If  a  young  man  will  not  be  retrained  from  ex¬ 
tray  agapce  and  proftigacy  by  the  dread  of  poverty,  difeafe,  and  con- 
tettipc,'^^  is  to  be  Atfpedied  that  his  .  principles  of  virtue^  or  of  manly 
refolutiolQi,.  have  never  been  well  eflabiilhed.  There  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieyev^thac^  though  great  cities  had  never  cxifted^  yet  he  would  have 
fOiihd^Qut  other  places,  where  in.  a  narrower  circle  hVmight,  in  the 
end, ‘^tio  }e&, certainty  have  cffeeied  his  own  ruin,*  and  perhaps  done  a 
ihll  ^eatcf  trijui^  to  others!  Befides,  though  in  London  there  may  be 
numbers  ’Corrupted  mid  ruined,  yet  this  is  not  a-  ncccffary  cfFeet  of  a 
great  city.^  Oh  tlkc^^oniraryi  it  is  believed,  that  there  aie  alipoft  as 
many  men  ip  bcs  founid  in  I^ndon,  and  who  have  been  educated 
chiefly  there,' who  are.dillinguiftied'not  only  by  fobriety  and  induflry, 
but  who,  though  poflefled  of  fortune,  retain  their  virtue,  as  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  town  in  Britain,  even  in  proportion  to  its  (mailer 
fize/  -  .  . 

.In  his  fecortd  traft  Dr.  M*Farlan  propofes  a  new  fubjeft  of 
taxation,  in  the  place  of  equal  land-tax,  which  we  think  liable 
to:(ome  objedlions. 

Upon  thV  whole,  thefe  tradls  arc  inftru£Iive  and  interefting. 
Some  palTages,  fuch  as  that  which  we  have  quoted,  are  extreme¬ 
ly  well  written  though  in  other  places  we  meet  with  carclcfs 
exprelfions.  Wc  hope  Dr.  MTarlan  will  purfue  his  inquiries 
into  fubjeiSts  of  fuch  real  importance  and  general  utility. 


7 he  Scotttjh  Village  pry  Pitcairne  Green.  A  Poem.  By 
Mr$JCo<vcky.  4td.  2S.  6d,  Robinfons.  London,  1786. 

.V  *  * 

T  X  7  E  have  obferved,  of  late  years,  that  the  principle  of  ft^ 
cundlty  is  much  more  powerful  in  authorefles  than  in  au¬ 
thors.  "J'he  great  law  of  nature  feems  to  be  ever  in  their 
mjhd,  ^f‘Jnercafe  aiid.multiply  your  manufcripts,”and  replenifh 
tbe  world,  tyuh. your  prbduiUi^^^  Mifs  Burney  can  pro* 
cfcate  fivc  volumes  of  hiftory  yvith  greater  cafe  and  expedition 
than  David  Hume  could  produce  one:  Mifs  Seward  is  an  ex- 
celltni  breeder;  the .authorefs  at  our  bar  teems  at  leaft  twice 
a  year,  and  is  now  happily  delivered  of  her.ninth.chlld. 

VVe  may  remark,  too,  that  in  converfatipn,  the  female  ie.': 
Is  more  prolific  of  ideas,  or  at  leaft  of  expreffions,  than  the 
m  ??c.  The  littlc*^  organ*  of  mental"  cornTfruriication  never  in¬ 
clines  to^bc  at  reft^  the  .juices  by  which  it  lubricated  feem 
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to  be  always  afloat  ;,  and  from  th«  ,copMlatiojt  ^  Idea? 

(he  ftyic.dfjhe 'Rambler),  which.'is  jilwayi  galng.oi^,iwe)  may.^ 
iullly  infer,  .'that  Kature^s  fair  daughters; tlitoberiair.ifietfyf.ab-.. 
hor  a  vacuttin* ^ •  ,  *  • 

Reading  the  pap^s  lately  at  breakfaft^;Mra«  Cawley  Jaw  nit  • 
account  of  the  fplendid  ceremonies  ufed.at  PttcairncOiMn,  in  ^ 
Scotland,  on  marking  the  boundaries  of  an  exomiive  viUage 
to  be  erected  on  that  fpot,’  for  thc^purpofe'^of  irttrodueing.thc' 
I/ancaftiire  manufactures;  ’  As  my  eye  fan  <n^f‘ fa(ys  (he,’ 
it  dropt  a  tear  on  the  paflage/  It  mufl  have  appeared  ridi- 
ctilous  enough.”  '  'Cfr/ai/ify  nJicu/ous  enough '^^*j6t  tbcrd 
was  nothing  very  moving  in  itv-^ATf?.— Hb\ycvQri  1  have ' 
ventured  to  give  both  the  tear,  and  the., feelings. which  made 
it  ibrt,  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  .1  wrpU  merely  to  ap« 
pcafe  my  feafations  -r- ridicuUus^  fenfatiom  and 
having  written  (according  to  the  old  ^ftory )’•—///,  a  vgry 
cldjtory-^^^  my  friends  advifed*  me  to  publi^ ;  i and  they  are 
obeyed.*’  "  •  ‘  *  !*  r  -  *  / 

Happy  tear!  happy  feelings !  and  happy  Pitcairne  Green, 
thus  to  be  immortalized  by  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Cowley  ! 

After  having  deferibed  an  uncultivated  rural  feene,  the  fweet 
fimplicity  and  guiltlefs  moments  of  its  inhabitants,  in  very 
poetical  lines,  (and  the  more  poetical^  as  the  defeription  bears  ^ 
no  more  relembiance  to  Pitcairne-Green'than  to  Newington* 
Butts)  Mrs.  Cowley  proceeds  to  build  the  village.  '  ; 

.  *  But  now  approacheth  fall  the  hour  of  cb^ge;  ^  , 

Here  (hall  no  more  they^is/ir^ry  fairies  range;*  .< 

This  is  a  new  epithet  applied  to  fairies :  but  we  know  no  rea* 
fon  why  they  Ihould  not  wear  feathers,  as  well  as  any  lady  of 
the  ton.  There  is  a  particular  propriety  In  the  epithet  here,  as 
the  fairies  were  going  to  take  their  flight. 

^  Mechanics,  pedants,  traders,  pour  along.* 

It  is  very  proper  that  mechanics  and  traders  Ihould  pour  along; 
but  there  was  no  occalx  a  for  pedants ;  that  country  is  already 
overftocked  with  them.  We  imagine  our  authorefs  meant 
pedlars.  ■ 

1 

*  Swains  (hall  betray,  and  maidens  ful  their  fcom.* 

*  Already  fure  the  difmal  founds  1  hear, 

‘  The  broken  vow  accufed.' 


•  Dr.  Johnfoa  calls  wit  an  unexpefted  copulation  of  ideas/* 

D  3  This 
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This  js  no  novelty  at  Pitcairne  Green.  On  every  Sunday, 
from  the  firft  ot  June  to  the  firft  of  September,  they  oBferve  a 
ccrcinony  called  the  Occajion;  at  which  occafions  the  fwains 
frequently  give  fuch  warm  tokens  of  their  eftedfion  to  the 
maidens,  that  they  retain  a  feeling  remembrance  of  it  for  nine 
months  afterwards. 

*  Ah!  fee  the  love-lorn upon  her  i/Vr/ 

Rent  from  all  joy,  (he  only  knew  to  die.’ 

iDon’t  be  afraid.  She  may  call  for  be€r^  and  be  ftretched  on 
the  ftool  of  repentance;  but  hanging  or  drowning  for  love  is 
not  pradiiced  in  Scotland 

_  ‘  Fate  will  its  utmoll  latitude  fill  up.’ 

‘  And  why  not  its  longitude  too,  Mrs.  Cowley  ? 

......  «• 

*  Each  rival  port  our  ample  harbours  throng.’ 

Unfortunately  there  is  not  a  harbour  wu'thln  twenty  miles  of 
Pitcairne  Green.  But  pUlorlhus  atque  poetis  quidlibet  audendiy  iic. 
Our  pr>etcf>  next  rears  an  academy,  or  college,  which  is  to 
produce  a  Thomfon,  a  Blair,  a  Mansfield,  a  Loughborough, 
a  believing  Hume,  a  Robertfon,  (whom  Ihe  compares  to  the 
refervoir  in  the  Caftle-hill  of  Edinburgh)  and  laft  of  all  a 
Stuart,  her  compliment  to  whom  is  elegantly  conceived,  and 
harmonioufly  exprefled.  *  ^ 

•  A  polifh’d  Stuart  too  will  then  be  known 
To  fcatter  rofes  o’er  the  flandcr’d  fair ; 

To  bind  the  cyprefs  round  the  riven  crown. 

And  fieal  our  tears  for  niiferies  fo  rare ! 

‘  His  name  (hall  ever  tender  beauty  prize ; 

Firft  in  the  climax  of  the  literate  few. 

Who  from  the  mould  of  time  llill  bright  arife, 

And  every  rapid  century  keep  in  view.’ 

The  connedflon  between  the  manufadlure  of  Manchefter 
fluffs,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  does  not  come 
within  the  common  laws  of  the  afTociation  of  ideas,  and  can 
only  be  marked  by  quick  poetic  eyes.  It  is  certain,  however, 


*  It  is  a  fadl,  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  though  fuicide,  on  occa- 
fion  of  difappointed  love  or  untimely  pregnancy,  be  not  unfrequent  in 
England  among  maidens  of  low  degree,  yet  no  fuch  pradlice  prevails 
in  Scotland.  The  Scots  are  early  imprefi'ed  with  religious  ideas,  and 
are  afraid  of  being  damped  after  their  death. 


that 
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diat  there  Is  a  very  remarkable  feminary  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pitcairnc  G*ecn,  viz.  the  college  of  Aberneihy,  where  anti* 
burgher  feceders  are  rapioly  trained  up’ to  the  minittrv,  like 
chickens  in  Egypt  that  were  hatched  in  ovens.  They  have 
never,  indeed,  rene^ved  the  Blairs,  the  Robertfons,  the  Stuarts, 
&c.  but  they  have  done  a  much  greater  thing,  for  they  renew 
the  folemn  league  and  eevenant  regularly  once  a  year. 

The  fiihject  of  this  poem  is  a  very  happy  one;  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Roufleau,  would  have  turnilheJ  an  elegant  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  dillblution  of  the  reign  of  nature  and  the 
golden  age  ;  ancient  fimplicity  forfakihg  the  vale  of  innocence; 
the  laft  footfteps  of  Altraea  departing  from  the  Arcadian  plain, 
while  the  elegant  embellifhments,  the  artificial  manners,  and 
well-difl'embJed  vices  of  poiiflied  life,  fuccceJ  in  their  place  ; 
give  rife  to  a  train  of  elegant  and  tender  ideas,  which,  though 
not  founded  in  philofophy,  are  happily  adapted  to  the  delufions 
of  our  youth,  and  will  be  always  agreeable  to  the  imagination. 
In  the  execution  of  her  plan,  Mrs.  Cowley  is  extremely  un¬ 
equal  ;  though  here  and  there  we  meet  W’ith  good  thoughts  and 
fortunate  lines.  The  ftariza  (he  has  chofen  is  ill  adapted  to 
deferiptive  poetry.  The  deferiptive  part  of  Paradife  Loft, 
^which  is  the  belt  part  of  the  poem)  Thomfon’'s  Seafons,  and 
many  feenes  in  modern  tragedy,  mark  out  that  kind  of  verfe 
which  is  adapted  to  defeription.  It  is,  indeed,  more  difficult 
to  write  in  blank  verfe  than  in  rhyme;  but,  when  well  exe¬ 
cuted^  the  labour  is  amply  recompenfed  by  the  plcafure  and 
the  praife.  The  chief  fault  of  this  poem  is  the  lufiincfs,  and 
of  confequence  the  flovenlinefs,  of  the  compofitipn  :  the  apo¬ 
logy  which  is  made,  that  it  was  written  in  a  few  hours,’* 
cannot  be  admitted.  Mrsi.Gowley  has  “  more  ways  than  one” 
of  pleafing  the  public  ;  but  when  Ihe  appears  in  a  morning- 
gown  at  ail  ailembly  or  an  opera,  a  birth-day,  or  a  ball,  Ihe 
may  expert  to  meet  with  many  critical  reviewers. 

For  ihe  ENGLISH  RE  FIE  IF. 

m  •  •  * 

Art.  XII.  FINE.  ARTS. 

No.  L  , 

^HE  uncommon  progrrfs  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country, 
carrying,  indeed,  a  diftant  fuperiority  over  every  other  na¬ 
tion,  hath  induced  us  .to  extend  the  plan  of  our  Review.  Ju 
cor.fequence  of  I'uch  an  idea,  wc  propolc  to  enter  occafionaUy 
the  departments  of  Paintim^,  Mafic,  and  Engraving;  and, 

b  +  °  as 
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as  in  articles  of  literature^  exhibit  a  candid  critique  on  fuch 
perforn^nces  as  fne^  t  our  eye^  and  merit  animadvetfion.  To 
give  an  account  of  all  the  performances  of  the  numerous  artifts 
that  labour  in  this  metropolis,  would  be  an  Herculean  labour, 
painful  to  ouifelves,  and  unpleafing  to  our  readers  :  we  there¬ 
fore  reptat,  that  nothing  will  be  mentioned  in  our  RevieWi  but 
fuch  as  bears  the  ftamp  of  genius. 

PAINTING. 

5/r  JoJhua  Reynolds* 

By  command  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  Sir  Jofhua  is  painting 
a  picture  that  will  do  honour  to  his  pencil,  as  well  as  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  fubjeft  chofen  is  an  infant  Hercules  ftrangling*  the 

ferpents. - ^Thc  prefident^s  fubjime  pencil  hath  finely  marked 

the  boy— -a  confeiournefs  of  fuperiority  over  his  venomous  an-» 
tagonius,  with  a  degree  of  anger  at  being  difturbed,  ftrongly 
charaderjfes  the  features  of  the  infant  giant.  The  flefli  is  na¬ 
turally  expreffed,  and  proves  the  prefident’s  partiality  to  the 
colouring  of  the  immortal  Rubens. 

What  we  have  mentioned  is  but  a  fmall  (though  the  prin- 
cipal)  part  of  the  intended  piflure,  as  a  number  of  figures  arc 
to  be  introduced  as  fpe^lators  of  the  extraordinary  atchleve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Weft,  wc  hear,  is  to  be  employed  by  his  majefty  to 
paint  the  proceflion  of  the  knights  of  the  garter  at  Wind  for. 
This  artift*s  powers  in  the  fmall  walk  of  the  art,  have  procured 
him  a  number  of  admirers ;  but  when  he  attempts  the  lar^e^  he 
moft  cgregioufly  miftakes  his  forte.  Unfortunately  for  painters, 
as  well  as  people  of  other  profefl^ons,  they  are  not  contented 
with  following  what  they  can  accomplifti,  but  what  they  cannot. 
The  folly  originates  in  the  deluiive  idea,  that  what  they  can 
cafily  pet  form,  requires  little  genius  in  the  execution. 

ENGRAVING. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  from  9  piAure  of  Reynolds,  by  Smith, 
dees  credit  to  the  abilities  of  this  celebrated  engraver.  It  is 
with  pleafure  that  we  can  pronounce  Mr.  Smith  the  firft  in 
Europe  in  the  pfietzotinto  line. 


MUSIC* 

The  rage  of  the  royal  ear  for  every  crotchet  belonging  to 
Handel,  hath  induced  Dr.  Arnold  to  fet  about  a  fubfciiption 
towards  4  complete  edition  of  bis  works.— The  king,  ^nd 

.  many 
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inany  of  the  nobilify,  patronize  the  mfendecl  publication.^  If 
we  may  fuggeft  our  fears,  Handel,  wfth  alfhrfs  celerity,  muft 
wait  a  long  time  before  he  regains  his  loft  popular!^’.  ‘  Haydn^ 
Sacchini,  Gluck,  &c.  are  the  idols  of  the  prefe?it‘ day ;  and 
however  ardent  the  royal  wifh  may.be  for  the  aboHtibii  of 
gods,  the  ftubborn  Britons  will  not  be  prevailed  upon  tb^ch^nge 
their  mufical  idolatry.  .  y.  . 

[  To  be  contmued  occaftonally.  ] 
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Art.  X  III*  Tbeoria  Generationis  et  Fru^tficationh  Plant  arum  Cryfto^ 
garnicarum  Linnai^ 

Art.  XIII.  Theory  of  the  Generation  and  FruBif  cation  of  the  Plants 
belonging  to  the  Clafs  Cryptogamia  of  Linnaus^  entirely  founded  on  the 
Objerwations  and  Experiments  of  the  Author^  By  f*  Heduuig^  ilf,  Z>. 
4to.  Petcrjburgh,  1784.  *  ^  * 

^^HIS  author,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  minute  parts  of 
plants,  has  nearly  rivalled  the  reputation  gained  by  Swam- 
merdam  and  Lyonet  in  confequence  of  their  aftonifhin^  irivcf- 
ligations  of  the  anatomy  of  infe£ls,  Befides  his  Hi/hry  of 
Mojjet^  he  has  publifbed  many  occafional  obfervations  on* ‘the 
ceconomy  of  vegetables;  and  he  now  comes  forward  ftill  farther 
to  illuminate  this  dark  fubje£l  with  the  prefent\prize-difler|a- 
lion,  which  is  not  lefs  diftinguifhed  than  his  other  works  for 
the  extreme  patience,  fkill,  and  fuccefs,  with  which  the  inqui¬ 
ries  it  contains  have  been  conducted.  We  (hall  endeavour  to 
give  as  fuccin£l  and  clear  an  idea  of  his  difcpvenes  as  .can 'be 
done  without  plates,  -  •  v 

In  Chapter  I.  he  combats  Linnaeus’s  dogma^ concerning!  the 
origin  of  the  piftil  from  the.  pith.  He  then  naakes  fomexb- 
fervations  on  the  fpiral  vefllds  of  Grew  and  Malpighi,  which 
he  concludes  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  Jn  the  ceconomy  of  the 
plant,  as  the  arteries  do  in  that  of  the  animal,  fince  they  go 
in  great  abundance  to  the  fmalleft  parts  ;  fince  thOmet^work  of 
the  leaves,  calyxes,  petals,  and  of  the  parts  which  contain  the 
feed,  are  compofed  pf  them  ;  and  fince  they  penetrate  the  fila¬ 
ments  and  antherae,  and  pafs  cyen  into  the  feeds  ,themfeiv^s. 
Hence  he  adds,  in  this  kingdom  alfo,  as  well  as  in  the  animal, 
both  that  which  impregnates,  and  that  which  is  impregnated, 
are  derived  from  the  fame  common-  mafs  of  fluids :  and  from 
this,  both  the  reafon;ai>d' thd  way  in  which  ftamen  and  piltils 
are  converted  into  petals,  as  well  as  other  aberrations  of ‘the 
fame  kind^'^may  be  cafily.  underftood.  A  certain  direction  and 
information  of  veflels,  when  the  flu’ds  are  in  due  quantity 

and 
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and  quality,  is  followed  by  a  fecretion  of  the  matter  which 
diftinguifhes  each  fex.  Hence,  in  whatever  part  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  requifite  for  the  production  of  the  pollen  are  prefent,  an- 
therae  may  make  their  appearance ;  fo  that  they  may  be  formed 
upon  the  fruit  itfelf,  in  the  petal  and  calyx,  and  alfo  on  the 
leaves,  as  actually  takes  place  in  the  epilobia,  aenotherre,  the 
whole  20th  clafs,  the  cane,  thofe  fpecies  of  rufeus  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  flower  and  fruit  on  the  rib  or  nerve  of  the  leaf.  Why 
may  not  then,  he  afks,  thofe  particles  which  are  protruded 
from  the  tender  apex  of  the  leaves  of  the  jungermannia,  as  well 
as  thofe  parts  of  fungi  which  receive  the  canals  deflined  to 
carry  the  nutritious  fluid  over  the  whole  plant,  be  in  like  man- 
jier  endowed  with  male  energy  ?  This  will  become  more  pro¬ 
bable  if  thefe  parts  contain  a  granular  matter  like  the  common 
pollen. 

In  Chapter  II.  the  opinions  of  botanifts  cn  the  parts  of 
frudlification  of  this  clafs.  In  the  next  chapter  he  enters  upon 
his  fubjedi,  and  treats  of  the  ferns  in  two  fedlions  ;  and  firft  of 
thofe  which  have  a  club-form  frudtification.  He  examined  two 
fpecies  of  cquifetun,  the  E,  fyhaticum  and  E»  palujlre*  The 
club  confifts  6f  angular  pelts  ;  under  each  pelt  there  are  four, 
five,  fix,  or  feven  conical  bodies,  which,  at  a  certain  fcafon, 
give  out,  if  lhaken  over  paper,  a  green  pulverulent  matter, 
which,  by  a  fudden  fpontaneous  motion,  lakes  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  tow.  This  powder,  when  examined  with  the  micro- 
fcope,  appears  to  confilt  of  fplurcs  more  or  lefs  approaching 
to  the  oval  (hape,  which  are  implanted  in  the  center  of  four 
lender  and  pellucid  filaments,  terminated  by  extremities  refem- 
bling  the  (hell  of  a  fnaii.  'Fhe  vermicular  motion  is  owing  to 
tile  eft'edt  of  moiflure  cn  thofe  filaments  ;  for,  if  the  oblerver 
breathe  very  gently  upon  them,  they  will  begin  to  contradt ; 
and  if  he  add  a  drop  of  water,  the  fil.nnents  will  wrap  them- 
lllves  round  the  fpherules,  or  ratlier  oval  bodies  ;  fo  that  two 
extremities  will  meet  at  er.ch  of  their  ends.  '^I'his  appearance 
is  very  beautifully  reprefented  in  the  plates.  He  obferved, 
Jikewife,  upon  the  filaments,  and  efxc  ally  at  their  extremi¬ 
ties,  an  opaice  powder,  which  floated  on  the  top  of  a  drop  of 
water.  From  thefe,  and  ibme  other  obfervaiions,  he  concludes 
the  clavae,  or  fpikes,  to  be  the  rij^ning  fruit ;  the  conical  bo¬ 
dies  adhering  to  the  pelts,  the  capfules;  and ‘the  globules,  or 
oval  bodies,  implanted  on  the  center  of  the  filaments,  the 
fieds.  i'hc  flowering  takes  place  uncer  ground.  He  found 
the  filaments,  &c.  in  a  fpike,  which  had  not  yet  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  above  the  furface.  He  therefore  defines  .the  equifeta 
to  be  bcnnaphrodlte  plants^  provided  ivith  an  umverfal  calyx^  fcaly 
ofid  inibricuted^  ziith  a  partial  calyx  pcitated ;  anthera  four  on  two 
pntinued  f  laments  i  jUgma  jingle  \  capj'ules  four^  fvcy  Jix^  or  /even ^ 

adhering 
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adhering  to  the  pelt  y  unilocular -y  feeds  numerous;  ovaio-globular^ 

on  the 

frons.  This  fedlion  difplays  a  great  proof  of  the  author's  cau* 
tious  and  accurate  plan  of  invelligation.  Gleichen,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  microfcopical  obferver,  had  found  appearances  under 
the  cuticle  of  fome  plants  of  this  order,  which  he  took  to  be 
the  ftamina.  Dr.  Hedwig,  who  made  the  fame  obfervation, 
inclined  to  his  opinion,  but  prudently  refolved  to  examine  the 
cuticle  of  other  plants  in  the  fame  manner,  when  to  his  fur- 
prife  the  very  fame  appearances  met  his  eye  ;  they  confift  of  oval 
bodies,  varioufly  difpofed  in  different  plants,  connedfed  by 
anaffomofing  dudls,  and  having  an  aperture  in  the  middle, 
which  is  furrounded  by  a  dark  line.  The  author  concludes, 
that  they  are  only  the  pores  through  which  plants  perfpire  ; 
and  whoever  fhall  infpedi  his  plates  will  probably  ailent  to  his 
opinion.  Having  learned  from  experience  that  the  ftamina,  if 
they  exifted  at  all,  would  be  found  during  the  evolution  of 
the  fronsy  the  author  fet  about  unrolling  the  frondesy  pinnay  and 
pinnulcSy  of  all  that  came  to  his  hands.  In  examining  the  fpi- 
culae  of  the  ophioglojfum  vulgaiuniy  he  found  each  fide  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  covered  with  innumerable  eminences,  like  warts,  placed 
one  upon  another  like  fcales.  '7'hcfc  eminences,  when  put 
into  a  drop  of  water,  and  viewed  by  a  powerful  magnifier, 
exhibited  bodies,  both  fimple  and  compound,  of  an  oval  fhape, 
furrounded  by  a  tranfparent  line,  and  containing  a  number  of 
grains.  Thefe  wart-like  bodies  gradually  change  from  a  yellow 
to  a  dark  colour,  and  totally  difappear  before  the  burfting  of 
the  fced-veirels.  Hence  the  ophioglolTum  has  an  hermaphro¬ 
dite  fpike,  the  antherae  occupying  the  interftices  between  the 
germina,  which  are  furniflied  with  a  tranfverfe  ftigma.  On 
the  back  of  the  young  pinnula:  of  the  ofrnunda  fpicant  he  found 
two  delicate  membranes,  to  the  naked  eye  appearing  like  white 
lines,  with  one  edge  fixed  to  the  margin  of  the  pinnula,  and 
the  other  loofe.  Upon  carefully  turning  up  or  removing  thefe 
membranes,  the  ftamina  fituated  upon  the  nerve  or  rib  of  the 
pinnula  came  diffindlly  into  view,  and  the  rudiments  of  the 
fruit  lying  on  each  fide  under  the  fixed  edge  of  the  membrane. 
The  figures  of  the  filaments  and  antherae  bear  a  ftriking  relem- 
blaiice  with  thofe  of  other  plants.  He  deferibes  appearances 
very  much  refembling  thefe  in  feveral  other  fi’ices.  If  any 
one  ftiould  inquire  after  ftyle  and  ftigma,  the  author  frankly 
ronfefies  that  he  has  never  feen  any  thing  of  this  kind,  exccjit 
perhaps  on  one  occafion  in  the  polypodium  phagopteris :  but  he 
thinks,  that  fince  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit  has  already  ac¬ 
quired  u  foot-ftalk  at  the  time  of  the  evolution  of  xht  f  onsy 


feated  on  the plamenis  oj  the Jtarmnay  and  involved  in  them., 
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the  fructification  may  already  have  taken  place^  and  the  (li'gma 
have  fallen  ofF.  > 

The  next  chapter,  from  p.  52  to  I07f , treats  of  the  mofles ; 
a  fami^  .which  has  much  exercifed  the  diligence  of  botanifts, 
and  ^yet  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  they  have  never  been  able 
to  give  clear  and  precife  notions  of  the  plants  comprehended 
under  .this  title.  According  iq  Dr.  Hedwig,  they  are  thofe  ve¬ 
getables  of  which  the  females  are  provided  with  a  Jlyle- bearing  pe- 
the  form  of  a  calyptra :  i  a  capfule  either  covered  with  an 
$pen\Iuhi^  and  opening  tranjverfelyy  or  being  entire  (thefe  arc  the 
mufei  froudsfei  \)  2.  with  a  capfule  opening  longitudinally^  and 
having  four  valves^,  (thefe  are  the  mufei  hepatici,)  The  next  ar¬ 
ticle,  is  employed  in  flicwing  the  un:verfality  of  the  perichaetium, 
and  the  difference  between  its  leaves  and  the  other  leaves.  He 
then,  comes  to  the  male  flower,  in  w’hich  he  repeats  what  he 
had  Ihewn  more  at  large  in  his  former  accurate  work.  The 
form  of  the  antherae,  which  differs  fo  widely  in  the  larger 
plants,  in  thefe  mofles  is  confined  to  two  varieties  ;  they  are 
commonly  cylindrical,  but  in  the  fphagnum  palujlre  and  minium 
androgynum  they  are  oval  and  pointed.  The  iormer  arc  of  a 
very,  dilute  white  colour.  The  granular  matter  contained 
within  appears  when  a  refledling  fpeculum  is  employed  ;  the 
fummit  is  quite  tranfparent,  and  this  pellucid  part  is  the  more 
confiderable  as  the  time  for  the  eruption  of  the  pollen  draws 
more  near.;  then  in  an  inftant  this  powder  burffs  forth  in  a 
fmall  ffream,  as  if  it  came  through  a  diaphragm  placed  between 
the  tranfparent  veficle  at  the  top  and  the  loculament  itfelf, 
^'hofe  curious  articulated  bodies,  which  contain  a  tranfparent 
liquor,  and  accompany  the  antherae,  are  next  deferibed  ;  and 
fince  they  alfo  attend  the  piftils,  the  author  has  no  doubt  that 
they  are  intended  as  refervoirs  to  fupply  thefe  tender  organs,  in 
unfavourable  feafons  efpecially,  with  the  moifture  that  is  re- 
quilite  to  fecundation.  But  concerning  the  ufe  of  addudiors^ 
wh  ch  accompany  the  piffils  alone,  the  author  ingen uoufly 
owns  his  ignorance.  Hence  it  appears,^  that  thofe  bodies 
which  Linnseus  calls  cornicula^  vafcula^  urceoli^  and  anthera^  are 
nothing  but  capfules  full  of  feeds  refembling  pollen.  This  is 
rendered  ftill  more  evident  by  (hewing  that  thefe  capfules  are 
conftru^cd  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  larger  vegetables, 
and  that  their  contents  have  the  common  property  of  other 
feeds,  that  of  producing  individuals  refembling  the  parent. 
The  anatomy  of  the  capfule,  with  the  foundation  of  a  new 
divifion  of  the  mofles  from  the  various  form  of  its  perijioma^ 
wc  muff  omiit.  We  can  barely  mention  the  latter.  As  its 
name  imports,  it  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  capfule,  and 
confifts  of  a  number  of  procefles.  It  feems  intended  to  prevent 
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the  accefs  of  too  much  moifture  in  rainy  feafons  ;  for  after  the 
falling  ofF  of  the  operculum,  they  diverge  in  a  moft  beautitul 
manner,  and  leave  the  paliage  free  j  but  when  breathed  upon 
in  the'gentlcft  manner,  they  rufh  together  to  defend  the  en¬ 
trance.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  rain  was  to  get  into  the  feed- 
vcflel,  the  feeds  would  fpoil  there.  The  author’s  fuccefs  in 
rearing  thefe  minute  vegetables  from  the  feed,  muff  not  be 
paflid  over.  I  learned,  fays  he,  by  attention  the  way  followed 
by  Nature  in  difleminating  them;  and  my  imitation  was  crowned 
with  complete  fuccefs.  I  fowed  different  frondofe  and  hepatic 
inofles  ;  the  pollen-like  feeds  of  the  capfules  germinated  vigor- 
oufly ;  they  pul  forth  a  fimple  and  very  lender  root,  with  a 
fimple  cotyledoHj  cylindrical  at  firft,  but  afterwards  ramified; 
next  the  coculum  itfclf  appeared.  I  r''ared  perfeft  plants  from 
thefe  feeds,  of  the  fame  fpecies,  producing  flowers  and  fruit  ia 
their  fcafon  in  the  pot  where  they  had  been  Town.  The  feeds 
of  thefe,  when  committed  to  the  ground,  in  their  turn  yielded 
a  like  produce  ;  trom  which,  and  from  other  experiments  to  be 
related  below,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tin  pollen  of  the  cap^ 
fules  is  real  Jeed^  furnijhed  with  its  proper  membrane^  and  provided 
with  a  radicle  and  cotyledons ;  confequcntly  the  production  of  mojjes^ 
from  male  and  female  parents^  can  no  longer  admit  of  doubt. 

The  author  in  the  next  place  deferibes  and  ngurcb  the  parts 
of  frudlification  of  feveral  fpecies  of  the  marchantia  and  junger^ 
mannia.  But  we  cannot  follow  him  through  every  ftep:  and 
we  muff  allot  a  fmall  fpace  to  the  two  other  orders,  the  Aljac 
and  Fungi.  In  the  former  of  thefe  he  gives  an  analyfis  of  the 
anthoceros^  Blafia^  riccia  glauca^  two  of  the  lichens.^  and  the  ebara. 
The  anthoceros  has  its  "afftherae  in  depreflions  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  plant,  they  lie  under  the  cuticle,  near  the  horny  pro- 
cefTcs,  which  confift  of  the  capfules  and  thofe  parts  which  in  other 
plants  are  connedlcd  with  them.  It  feems  as  if  truth  had  been  per¬ 
petually  at  crofs  purpofes  with  Linnaeus  and  former  botanifts  iti 
this  clafs.  The  author  has  proved  that  their  conjcdlurcs  were 
precifely  the  reverfe  of  truth  in  the  mofl'es;  and  he  Ihews  with 
almoft  equal  evidence  that  in  the  Lichen  CiliartSy  and  by  a  very 
diredt  and  clofe  analogy  in  all  the  fcutellated  Lichens,  that  the 
parts  confidered  by  them  as  male,  perform  the  oppofite  fundlions, 
and  vice  verfd.  In  the  wart-like  protuberances  diftinguiftied 
by  a  black  fpot,  he  (hews  the  prefence  of  that  granulated  mat¬ 
ter,  which  feems  to  be  the  general  form  under  which  the  pollen 
of  vegetables  appears.  In  the  Scutella  he  finds  bodies,  W'hich 
correfpond  very  exadfly  with  feeds  ;  he  deferibes  their  fituation 
and  appearance  in  the  following  terms  :  “  When  the  fcwtella 
has  arrived  at  this  ftate,  if  we  take  out  a  piece  by  two  perpen¬ 
dicular  feilions,  and  lay  it  in  a  drop  of  water  in  order  to  ex¬ 
amine  it,  we  (hall  perceive  diftindly,  amidft  a  number  of  very 
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fihc  flrljc, ■  black  granules  within  certain  copartments  piled  to¬ 
gether  fo  as  to  form  a  column.  When  thefe  are  taken  out  and 
infpc£tcd  with  a  leni.  of  very  high  powers,  they  appear  to  be 
oval  bodies,  interfe6fcd  round  the  middle  with  a  deep  cut  :  I 
fhould  think,  he  adds,  that  no  one,  unlefs  ho  was  blinded  by 
prejudice,  w^ould  hefitate  to  aferibe  the  functions  of  the  male 
to  the  warts  marked  with  a  black  point,  or  thofe  of  the  female 
to  the  warts  which  grow  in  the  fcutclla,  fo  that  the  granules 
which  lie  hid  here  arc  the  real  feeds  of  thofe  plants/’  From 
thefe  obfervations,  if  they  wxre  properly  prc^fccuted,  he  ♦•hinks 
the  far  too  numerous  genus  of  lichen  may  be  divided,  and  that 
fcveral  fpecies  enumerated  as  diftindl  by  Linnaeus,  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one. 

The  author’s  fuccefs  has  not  deferted  him.  in  the  laft  and 
moft  difficult  order,  the  Fungi.  After  giving  an  account  of  the 
vegetation  of  an  Agaric,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  dpes  not 
grow  wdth  fuch  rapidity  in  all  its  ftages,  he  deferibes  a  fila¬ 
mentous  texture  with  granules  adhering  to  it,  which  he  found 
varioufly  fituated  in  different  agarics  and  boleti;  lamellae  of 
this  texture  likewiie  exhibited  a  veficular  reticulated  ftrufture,. 
interfperfed  with  diftindl  areolae  of  a  greater  fize  than  the  reft, 
and  fomewhat  elevated.  Thefe  areolae  in  more  fpecimens  ap-. 
peared  on  examination  to  have  given  out  a  quantity  of  powder. 
Jn  confequence  of  thefe  obfervations,  he  remarks,  “  I  thus 
perceived  that  the  grow^th  of  fungi  was  fufficiently  flow.  I 
fufpcdled  that  the  pollen  w^as  lodged  in  the  globules  of  the  fila¬ 
ments.  It  was  manifeft  that  thefe  filaments  has  a  communi-^ 
cation  with  the  velTels  of  the  plant;  moreover  after  the  fila¬ 
ments  difappeared,  the  growth  went  on  for  many  days,  till  the 
powder  was  difeharged,  which  powder  appeared  to  be  fecd.^ 
from  the  death  of  the  plant  immediately  following  its  emiffion.” 
He  rejedls  with  difdain  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  number  the 
fungi  amorjg  animals,  and  at  the  conclufion  throws  out  the 
following  refledlions :  ‘‘  I  have  now  laid  a  foundatiog  in  realon- 
ing  and  experiment  for  diftinguiftiing  the  parts  of  frudtification 
in  vegetables.  Upon  this  foundation  I  have  built  the  refult  of 
xvhat  clear  and  certain  obfervations  difeovered  to  me  concern¬ 
ing  the  plants  of  the  24th  clafs  of  Linnaeus,  i  have  (hewn  the 
fexual  parts  in  fome  of  the  order  Filices,  w’hich  might  be  more 
properly  denominated  Algae,  and  in  fomc  of  tjie  Fungi.  But 
above  all,  I  have  inveftigated  the  w'hole  family  of  the  frondefr 
molTes,  and  under  which  denomination  I  would  compiehcnd 
alfo  the  f linger rnannia  and  marchar.iia^  with  the  title  ot  hepatic 
mofles ;  for  I  have  given  the  true  notion  of  them,  and  have 
incontrovertibly  proved  the  prefence  of  both  fexes  in  them  ;  I 
have  deferibed  their  efl'ential  as  well  as  accidental  parts,  to 
which  I  liave  annexed  the  analyfis  of  the  fruit,  and  by  fuc- 
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ccfsfullv  planting  the  feed,  I  have  vindicated  the  fcxual  pro¬ 
pagation  againft  all  who  doubt  or  prepofteroufly  deny  it.” 

riius  we  have  been  led  to  give  a  careful  and  diftindl  fynop- 
fiS  of  the  prefent  admirable  performance.  We  add,  that  it  re- 
quifC9  for  its  j^eriifal  both  a  patient  and  a  fkilful  reader.  The 
plates  by  fome  miflake  have  been  fo  marked  that  it  is  necelTary 
to  confult  two  references,  one  in  the  margin,  and  another  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  before  that  which  is  fought  can  be  found. 
But  the  great  perplexity  arifes  from  the  very  inaccurate  Uyle 
of  the  author.  It  is  impoffible  in  many  places  to  difeover  his 
me  uiing  by  any  rules  of  grammar,  or  by  any  acquaintance  with 
the  ufage  of  Latin  writers.  Adjedfives  and  fubftantives  of  dif¬ 
ferent  genders  and  numbers,  nominative  cafes  without  verbs, 
and  verbs  w^ithout  nominative  cafes,  occur  too  •  frequently. 
Hence  wc  fufpedl  that  few  of  our  botanirts  will  be  able  to  un- 
derftand  the  book,  and  on  this  account  we  have  been  more 
careful  in  giving  this  (ketch  of  it.  Other  readers,  we  hope, 
will  alfo  penile  ic  with  pleafure,  and  perceive  with  what  ad¬ 
mirable  (kill  means  have  been  adapted  to  ends  even  in  this 
minute  and  overlooked  part  of  the  vegetable  creation. 

The  plates  wmuld  not  be  called  elegant  by  a  judge  of  en¬ 
graving,  but  they  have  all  the  recommendation  which  fuch 
plates  require;  they  r^piefent  the  objects  juftly  and  diitindily. 
We  fincerely  wi(h  the  author  opportunity  and  inclination  t^ 
proceed  in  his  refearches.  A  few  more  produdlions  like  this; 
and  we  fhall  have  a  real  phllofopbia  htanicay  and  may  then  throw 
afide  that  mafs  of  halty  and  erroneous  affirmations,  which 
books,*  ufurping  this  title,  offer  to  us  under  the  form  of 
maxims. 

MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 

[  For  y  U  L.  r,  1786.  ] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  14,  Tbe  Green-Room  clearly  delineating  cur preftnt  Tlea* 

trical  Performers^  by  a  genuine  Ref  eSlion,  8vo.  2s.  Maclevv.  1786. 

Gentle  reader,  accept  of  an  extradt.  The  following  is  the 
charadter  of  Mr.  Brercton. 

*  Wild  as  the  winds  acrofs  the  howling  wade 
*  or  mighty  waters.’ 

*  InfpireJ  JafEer,  warm  with  the  influence  of  SidJonian  rays,  f.rft 
took  his  flight  to  fame;  but  vain  the  eftbrts  of  his  (Irong  ambition, 
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weary  of  his  journey,  with  Mediocrity  he  long  remained,  made  that  hif 
reding  place,  and,  had  not  the  hydrophobia  of  a  Lear  enfued,  he  might 
have  Hole  a  golden  apple  frox  the  riefpcrian  gardens.’ 

Ay  now  this  is  well.  This  man  knows  how  to  write;  and  if  he  does 
not  inform  us  by  the  folidity  of  his  matter,  it  is  however  impolTible  he 
fhould  not  amufe  us  with  the  corrufeations  of  his  ftyle,  Infpired 
Jaffier!”  Alas?  how  much  is  thrown  away  upon  this  idle  world!  VVg 
dare  venture  a  wager  that  many  a  man  has  feen  Mr.  Brereron  fifty 
times  without  fufpeding  him  to  be  a  prophet,  an  apoftlc,  or  even  fo 
much  as  an  evangelid.  ’J  he  participle  “  infpired"''  is  in  the  pad  tenfe^ 
and  therefore,  as  the  metaphyficians  exprefs  it,  is  both  in  the  order  of 
time  and  the  order  of  nature  previous  to  the  warmth  the  unfortunate 
ztXor  receives  from  Mrs, Siddons.  But  again:  “  With  mediocrity  he 
long  remained)  made  that  his  reding  place,  and”  had  not  an  unfa- 
vourable  circumdance  intervened  he  might  have  dole  a  golden  ap¬ 
ple.”  This  is  the  fird  time  that  we  ever  heard  that  mediocrity  led  up 
either  to  honour  or  to  profit,  to  appiej  or  to  go/d.  But  the  bed  thing  of 
all  is  the  unfavourable  circumdance  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the 
hydrophobia  of  a  Leaf.  We  never  underdood  that  Lear  w^as  afraid  of 
water.  We  know  indeed  that  he  got  a  grievous  ducking  in  sl  pity/efs 
Jiorm^  but  we  imagined  that  he  had  at  mod  no  greater  horror  for  this 
circumdance,  than  any  other  man  would  have  had  in  his  place.  And 
what  is  the  hydrophobia  of  Mr.  Brereton  ?  we  never  heard  that  he  had 
been  bit  by  a  mad  dog ;  and  w  e  feel  too  iincerely  for  his  didrefsful  fitu- 
ation  not  almod  to  wifh  to  change  the  fudden  and  decifive  for  the 
lingering  blow.  But  it  is  wretchedly  trifling  with  the  facred  weapons 
of  criticifm,  to  wade  their  efforts  on  fuch  a  barber’s  block  as  the  author 
of  the  Green-Room  Mirror, 

Art.  85.  A  Uarrati<ve  of  the  t^wo  Aerial  Voyages  of  Dr.  Jefferies ^  (jfd 

4to.  7s.  6d.  Robfon.  London. 

The  fird  of  thefe  voyages  took  place  on  the  1 3th  of  November, 

1784,  from  London  into  Kent;  and  the  other  on  the  7th  of  January, 

1785,  from  the  cliffs  of  Dover  into  France.  The  author,  with  that 
partiality  which  is  natural  to  one  who  acknowledges  that  aerial  tra¬ 
velling  had  become  his  ruling  paffion,  gives  the  narrative  the  epithet  of 
interefing^  though  we  believe  it  will  now  engage  the  attention  of  few 
more  than  himfelf  and  his  fellow  traveller.  At  34  minutes  after  tw  o, 
when  the  fird  voyage  commenced,  the  thermometer  was  at  5 1 ,  the 
barometer  at  30,  and  the  hydrometer  was  defignedly  placed  at  o.  At 
20  minntes  pad  three,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  period  of  greated 
afeent,  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to  28-5;  the  barometer  to  ai,  24; 
and  the  hydrometer  was  at  4  degrees  dry.  In  the  account  of  the 
fccond  \’t)yagc,  the  variation  of  thofc  indruments  is  not  mentioned. 
Prefixed  to  the  narrative  is  a  print  of  the  author;  and  fubjoined  to  it, 
a  plate  of  the  column  ere£ied  on  the  foreft  of  Guines,  on  the  fpot  where 
the  voyagers  defeended. 

Art.  16.  Dramatic  Pieces^  calculated  to  exemplify  the  Mode  of  CcndnSl 
•which  mnll  render  young  Ladies^  both  amiab/e  and  happy ^  <ivben  their 
Schol  Education  is  completed.  3  Vols.-6s.  fmall  izmo.  Marfhal. 

✓arlous  have  been  the  modes  of  writing,  in  order  to  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  young  minds,  and  induce  them  to  read  ;  and  we  do  rot  know 
*  whether 
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whether  any  mode  is  better  calculated  for  the  purpofe  than  the  one 
here  introduced,  that  of  painting  a  few  domeftic  feenes  in  life,  un¬ 
der  fiftidous  charadters,  and  bringing  them  as  it  were  upon  the  (lage 
of  the  world.  To  difeover  how  mey  would  be  received,  we  have  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  feveral  young  ladies  from  the  age  of  twelve  to 
eighteen,  and  find  they  gave  fuch  entertainment,  and  called  the  attention 
fo  much,  that  they  could  not  quit  them  till  they  Had  read  them  through. 
This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  bed  criterion  of  their  merit. 

They  are  a  kind  of  converfation  pieces;  and  it  is  the  author’s  de- 
fign,  if  thefe  are  found  to  anfwer  his  expedlations,  to  continue  the 
volumes  on  other  fubjedls,  till  he  has  gone  through  all  the  focial  and 
relative  duties  of  the  female  charadler. 

Each  volume  contains  two  pieces:  thofe  in  the  firft  cautions  young 
ladies  againll  taking  any  prejudice  to  a  fecond  mother,  and  inftrudls 
them  how  to  condud  themfelves  when  they  have  a  mother-in-law  that 
is  not  difpofed  to  treat  them  well.  Thofe  in  the  fecond  volume  give 
an  intereftiog  proof  of  the  folly  and  mifery  of  a  diflipated  life,  and  re- 
prefent  the  prudence  and  happinefs  of  a  dutiful  daughter  and  af- 
fcfliontte  fitter,  who  fupply  the  lofs  of  a  tender  mother.  Thofe  in  the 
latt  volume  (hew  the  effects  of  a  contrafted  education.  An  undndful 
daughter  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  an  attentive  mother,  daily  im¬ 
proves  and  becomes  a  very  amiable  good  girl ;  whereas,  on  the  con¬ 
trary;  another,  by  a  mittaken  notion  of  being  elegantly  accomplifhed, 
is  fent  abroad  for  her  education,  and,  to  her  parent’s  great  difappoint- 
jnent,  returns  full  of  pride,  ignorance,  and  conceit. 

Were  young  ladies  to  read  this  little  work,  and  copy  only  half  what 
it  recommends,  they  would  find  their  account  in  it.  Here  is  nothing 
tedious  or  dry ;  but  it  entertains  while  it  inttrufls ;  the  author  has  rather 
put  too  eafy  a  flow  of  converfation  into  the  mouths  of  his  young  fpeakers, 
to  make  his  dramas  appear  natural;  but,  as  inttrudlion  is  his  great  ob- 
jedl,  this  is  not  very  material.  When  young  people  read  for  improve¬ 
ment,  it  is  better  to  read  the  language  of  the  fenfible,  than  that  of  the 
ignofant  and  uninformed.  " 

Art.  i/.  /fft  EJJay  on  the  Population  of  Ireland*  By  the  Re<v*y.  Ho*w* 
letty  Vicar  of  Great  Dunmerju^  Ejffex.  8vo.  is.  Richardfon.  Lon¬ 
don,  1786.  '  . 

This  is  a  (hort  traft,  confitting  of  nventy-foiir  fmall  pages,  large 
letter,  in  anfwer  to  Dr.  Price,  who  advances,  that  the  heanh-tax  in 
Ireland  is  a  very  bad  criterion  to  afeertain  the  number  of  people  in  that 
country  by.  It  will  undoubtedly  not  give  the  total  amount  with  any 
^ccuracy ;  but  as  the  number  of  boufes  throughout  the  kingdom  is  given 
1  the  hearth  colleftor’s  books,  and  the  number  of  fire  places  in  each 
oufe,  (by  which  we  may  judge  of  their  fize)  it  is  not  a  bad  calculation 
0  proceed  on.  By  thefe  books  it  appears,  that  within  a  century 
aft  the  number  of  houfes  is  increafed  twofold,  and  of  cohrfe  the 
umber  of  people  is  doubled;  and  rating  between  five  and  fix  perfons 
)  each  houfc,  the  aggregate  number  mutt  amount  to  about  two  millions 
ndahalf. 

Mr.  Howlett  reafons  with  cleamefs,  and  from  documents  received 
om  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Beresford,  firil  commifiioner  of  the 
‘i(h  revenues. 

Enc.  Rbv,  Vol.  VIII.  July  1786,  £  Art. 
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Art.  1 9.  The  Soldier  s  and  Sailor  s  Frittidi  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of 
Creat  Britain,  By  Thomas  Martyn,  8 VO.  is.  Debrett.  London, 
17S6.  ^ 

A  plan  to  raife  money  to  give  penfions  of  20I.  a  year  to  eleven  tbou- 
fand  additional  foldiers  and  tailors,  by  a  frcfh  affelTment  on  houfes,  from 
2s.  a  year  to  8s.  according  to  their  rents. 


Art.  19.  The  Hijlory  of  Sdtidford  and  Merton :  a  Work  intended for  the 
Life  of  Children,  lamo.  25.  6d.  Stockdale.  London,  1786. 

The  continuation  of  a  work  in  dialogue,  publifhed  fome  time  fince, 
and  calculated  to  lead  children  into  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  world, 
to  cherilh  their  feelings,  and  inculcate  virtue.^ 


Art.  20.  Treatife  on  the  Ufe  and  Management  of  a  Razor ;  nvith  prac* 
tlcal  Dire^IioJis  relative  to  its  Appendages :  alfo  a  Defeription  of  the  Ad^ 
wantages  attending  the  Form  of  conwex  Penknives,  The  Fourth  Edition y 
nxith  Additions  and  Alterations.  To  fivhich  are  novo  frf  addedy  Inftrnc- 
tions  at  large  for  making  and  repairing  Pens,  By  J,  H.  Savignyy 
Razor  and  Surgeon  s  In Jlrument  Maker ,  8vo.  is.  Savigny,  Pall- 
Mall. 


Mr.  Savigny  has  been  long  celebrated  for  his  razors ;  and  he  feems 
to  fhew  more  knowledge  in  their  conlti  udion  than  cutlers  in  general. 
Thofe  who  (have  themfelves  may  here  take  a  leffpn  to  advantage. 
The  only  addition  to  this  work  feems  to  be  the  inftrudions  for  making 
a  pen,  for  which  he  is  obliged  to  fome  friend. 


Art.  21.  Modern  Times  1  or.  The  Adventures  of  Gabriel  Out c aft  :  A 
y  Hovely  veritten  in  hnitation  of  Gil  Bias,  3  vois.  izmo.  9s.  fewed. 
Second  Edition,  with  great  Additions.  Murray.  Printed  under 
the  Patronage  cf  the  Literary  Society. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  author  of  this  ingenious  novel  has 
fallen  in  with  our  ideas  refpeding  fome  little  improprieties  that  Ifcod  in 
the  firft  edition  of  the  work,  and  has  correded  them  in  this  fecond  im- 
preflion ;  particularly  that  of  placing  the  hero  of  his  piece  in  a  lefs  con- 
fpicuous  charader  than  that  of  prime-minifter  of  this  country;  as, 
though  the  whole  is  but  a  fable,  it  Ihould  carry  the  appearance  of 
truth  to  caufe  it  to  be  read  wdth  pleafure.  As  it  now  Hands,  it  affords 
a  fufficient  (hare  of  entertainment.  It  is  full  of  anecdote,  pleafing  Ho¬ 
lies,  bon  mots,  and  fmart  fayings. 

Was  it  not  for  the  well-wrought  tale  carried  through  the  different 
volumes,  we  ftiould  not  call  it  a  novel,  but  a  fatire  upon  the  prelent 
times,  w  hich  are  depided  with  fo  much  truth,  as  to  induce  a  man  to 
read  whether  he  finds  himfelf  difpofed  or  not.  As  the  author  has,  in 
this  fecond  edition,  touched  upon  fuBjeds  which  he  omitted  in  the  firll, 
and  enriched  it  with  a  great  variety  of  new  matter,  almoH  through  every 
page  of  the  w’ork,  fo  as  to  ihereafe  it  more  than  a  fixth  part,  and  has 
othervvife  improved  it ;  we  recommend  a  perufal  of  the  fecond  edition 
in  preference  to  the  firft. 

We  arc  forry  the  plan  of  our  undertaking  will  not  admit  of  giving 
extrads  of  fecond  editions;  but  were  w'c  to  attempt  it,  out  of 
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the  great  divcrfity  of  matter  which  thefe  volumes  contain,  we  could 
not  lay  before  our  readers  any  fingle  extraft  that  could  give  them  an 
idea  of  the  whole.  We  muft  refer  them,  therefore,  to  the  work  kfclf ; 
which,  being  capable  of  additions,  <iv/7/  moft  likely  be  reprinted  again 
and  again, 

•i—  II  ■  ■  I  ■  . . .  —.1  II  '  .i 

For  the  ENGLISH  REV  IE  IV. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

For  JULY,  1780. 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 

ALMOST  a  century  has  now  revolved  fince  the  memorable 
era  of  the  Revolution,  which  eftabliftied  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  prefent  form,  and  fecured  to  the  fubjedts  the  moft 
entire  fyftem  of  liberty  that  ever  was  known  amongft  racru 
Since  that  period  Britain  has  acquired  a  new  political  exiftence, 
and  held  a  bolder  career  in  arts  and  in  arms.  From  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Qiieen  Anne  to  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war,  (he  was  the  firft  pov/er  in  Europe,  and  the  prime  mover 
in  the  political  fyftem.  Seated  on  a  fmall  ifland,  hardly  to  be 
diftlnguiflied  in  the  map  of  the  world,  (he  fpread  over  the  four 
continents,  held  the  balance  among  the  nations,  and  gave  law 
to  the  globe. 

Every  thing  human,  however,  has  its  period  :  nations,  like 
mortal  men,  advance  only  to  decline ;  difmembered  empire  and 
diminiflied  glory  mark  a  crifis  in  the  conftitution  j  and,  if  the 
volume  of  our  fame  be  not  clofed,  we  have  read  the  moft  bril¬ 
liant  pages  of  our  hiftory. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  tendency  of  free  go¬ 
vernments,  in  their  decline,  is  to  derpotifm  ;  and  Mr.  Hume, 
after  having  inquired  whether  the  Britifli  government  inclines 
moft  to  an  abfolute  monarchy  or  a  republic,  concluded, That 
‘‘  the  former  was  the  natural  death,  the  true  euthanasia 
of  the  Britdh  conftitution.’^  Happily  for  modern  times, 
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there  arc  no  new  phenomena  in  politics ;  we  have  examples 
in  antiquity  of  all  the  revolutions  to  which  governments  are 
fubjedl  5  and,  by  comparing  the  part  with  the  prefent,  we  may 
be  enabled  to  judge,  whether  ‘‘  the  figns  of  the  times”  an¬ 
nounce  a  change  in  our  government;  what  that  change  is 
likely  to  prove  ;  and  what  the  condudl  of  enlightened  patriots 
and  good  citizens  ought  to  be  on  fuch  an  occafion.  But  before 
w^e  enter  on  this  inquiry,  it  is  requilite  to  take  a  hiftorical  re* 
view  of  the  Englifh  conftitution. 

No  regular  and  dtfmcd  fyftem  of  liberty  exifted  in  England 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  The  irregular  and  wild  freedom  of 
the  Saxons,  under  the  feudal  ariftocracy,  was  fucceeded  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  princes  of  the  Norman  line,  under  the  feudal 
monarchy.  But  a  brave  people,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  are 
not  to  be  fubdued.  They  took  advantage  of  the  ufurpation  of 
Henry  I.  and  more  particularly  of  the  weak  and  violent  reign 
of  King  John,  to  obtain  a  legal  charter  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  The  conceffion  of  the  Great 
Charter  by  King  John ;  the  final  eftablifliment  of  it  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  with  the  other  improvements  in  his  reign,  particularly 
the  introdudion  of  the  third  cllate  into  parliament;  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Englifh  government,  limited  the  power  of  the 
king,  extended  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  eftablifhed  legal 
rights,  and  ultimately  political  confequence  to  the  people. 
From  this  period  the  conftitution,  though  not  accurately  de¬ 
fined,  was  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  and  carried 
in  its  bofom  the  feeds  of  its  future  improvements.  There  is  a 
difference,  however,  between  a  conftitution,  as  laid  down  in 
laws  and  afts  of  parliament,  and  its  a6lual  operation  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  government.  Above  thirty  confirmations  were 
given  of  the  great  charter  in  parliament ;  a  ftriking  prpof  of 
the  jealous  vigilance  and  patriotic  pcrfeverance  of  the  barpns; 
but  a  prwf  no  lefs  ftriking  that  the  crown  was  always  makino^ 
encroachments,  and  that  the  letter  of  the  law  was  not  the  rule 
of  government.  In  w^arlike  and  turbulent  ages  power  is  fupe- 
rior  to  right ;  the  voice  of  the  laws  is  filent  amid  the  din  of 
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arms ;  a  brave  and  ambitious  prince,  poffeffing  the  afFe^lIon, 
and  commanding  the  valour,  of  his  fubjefts,  is  not  “  a  king  of 
«  deeds  and  parchments,”  but  holds  his  authority  by  the  te* 
nurc  of  the*  fword.  Under  the  reign  of  an  ufurper,  or  of  a 
weak  prince,  the  power  of  the  barons  was  confpicuous,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  were  acknowledged  ;  but  when  the 
throne  was  eftabliflied,  and  the  king  vidlorious,  every  thing; 
yielded  to  the  royal  influence.  Thus,  from  the  Norman  con- 
queft  to  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VII.  the  Englifti  government 
was  only  a  barbarous  monarchy,  compofed  of  difeordant  parts, 
not  regulated  by  any  permanent  maxims,  nor  bounded  by  any. 
certain  rights,  which  were  accurately  defined  in  theory,  and  regu¬ 
larly  obferved  in  praftice.  The  king,  the  barons,  the  com¬ 
mons,  and  the  clergy,  adled  on  different  principles,  and  pur- 
fued  oppofite  fyftems  :  each  of  them  prevailed  in  their  turn,  as 
incidents  were  favourable.  A  great  prince  rendered  the  mo¬ 
narchical  power  predominant ;  the  weaknefs  of  a  king  threw, 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles ;  when  fuperftition  tri¬ 
umphed,  the  clergy  prevailed ;  the  people,  obnoxious  to  no  or¬ 
der,  were  courted  by  all  fides,  and  gradually  received  fome  en¬ 
largement  or  confirmation  of  their  privileges. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  forms  a  new  epoch  In  the  Englifli 
conftitution.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  the  kingdom  was 
exhaufted  by  the  long  and  bloody  contefts  between  the  houfes 
of  York  and  Lancafter.  The  beft  blood  of  England  had  been 
fhed  during  the  civil  wars ;  moft  of  the  nobility  had  been  ex¬ 
terminated  ;  and  the  feeble  remains  could  give  but  little  refift- 
ance  or  oppofition  to  the  royal  authority.  The  people,  long 
harraffed  with  inteftine  convulfions,  and  wearied  out  with  ca¬ 
lamities,  longed  only  for  repofe.  Henry,  whofe  perfonal  qua¬ 
lities  eminently  fitted  him  for  dominion,  knew  how  to  avail 
himfelf  of  his  fituation.  In  order  to  correft  the  loofe  police  of 
the  times,  refulting  from  the  paft  convulfions  of. government, 
he  obtained  the  fanclion  of  parliament  to  the  authority  of  the 
ftar-chamber,  that  omnipotent  engine  of  dominion  and  ty¬ 
ranny  !  In  the  courfc  of  his  vigorous  and  fcverc  goveriMnent, 
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he  not  only  increafcd  the  power  of  the  cr6wn,  but  alfo  exalted 
the  royal  prerogative  above  the  laws.  So  firmly  was  the  fove- 
reign  authority  eftabliftied,  that  all  traces  of  the  ancient  con- 
ftitution  feemed  to  be  loft,  and  every  fentiment  of  their  for¬ 
mer  freedom  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  Under 
the  dominion  of  the  houfe.  of  Tudor,  the  Englifh  were  the 
jtioft  obfequious  and  moft  fubmiffive  fubjecls  in  Europe. 

•  The  hbufe  of  Stuart  fucceeded  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 

I  _ 

leges  of  their  prcdecelTors ;  and  if  the  talents  of  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  family  had  been  equal  to  the  fituation  in  which  they  were 
jdaced,  no  other  form  of  government,  except  monarchy  under 

the  ancient  reftriilions  and  limitations,  would  ever  have  been 
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dlablifhed  in  this  ifland.  So  remote  was  James  from  entertain¬ 
ing  any  ideas  of  tyranny,  or  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  his 
fubjefts,  that,  previous  to  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land^  he  held  out  to  the  world  his  high  ideas  of  monarchical 
government,  formed  on  the  conduit  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and 
of  his  cotemporary  princes  on  the  continent.^.  Inftead  of 
concealing  his  pretenfions,  and  drawing  a  veil  over  his  power, 
like  tyrants  and  ufurpers,  he  publicly  avowed  the  eftablilhcd 
prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  and  from  the  jus  dlvhium  of  mo¬ 
narchy,  a  dbitrinc  received  in  the  age,  and  confirmed  by  the 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  he  expeited  obedience  to 
his  laws,  arid  fubmiflion  to  his  government,  from  a  fenfe  of 
duty  and  the  obligations  of  confcience. 

What  was  merely  a  matter  of  theory  with  James,  during  his 
innocent  and  inacitive  reign,  his  virtuous  but  imprudent  fon  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reduce  to  pradlice.  It  was  the  misfortune  or 
mfatuatton  of  the  Stuart  family,  that  while  they  had  talents 
for  Jiterature,  they  u^re  unfit  for  bufinefs  j  that  while  they 
^ffeflid  qualities Hued  to  adorn  private  life,  and  render  It  happy, 
they  were  deficient  in  that  political  fagacity  which'  looks  to 
the  times,  and  forms  arrangements  from  the  occafion. 
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Alxout  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  a  general  revolu¬ 
tion  took  place  in  the  fituatlon  and  in  the  minds  of  men  5  their 
conditionj  their  opinions,  and  their  manners  changed.  The 
encouragement  which  former  kings  had  given  to  free  cities,  in 
order  to  divide  or  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  had  been 
favourable  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  gradually  introduced  a 
middle  clafs  of  men  into  fociety.  Henry  VII,  paffed  two  laws’ 
which  operated  the  moft  powerful  and  beneficial  efFedts.  He 
prohibited  the  barons  from  keeping  beyond  a  limited  number 
of  fervants  or  retainers ;  and  he  enabled  them  to  break  the 
entails  on  their  eftates,  and  to  alienate  their  property.  By  the 
operation  of  the  firft,  thofe  who  had  been  formerly  infignificant 
or  pernicious  appendages  to  greatnefs  applied  to  habits  of  in- 
duftry,  and  became  ufeful  members  of  fociety.  By  the  fecond, 
thednduftrious  and  wealthy,  though  deprefled  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  became  proprietors  of  land,  and  acquired  a  political 
exiftenee.  Thus  a  new  order  arofe  in  the  ftate. 

The  revival  of  letters  was  attended  with  confequences  no 
lefs  beneficial  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  falutary  influence  of 
learning  had  been  at  firft  confined  to  men  of  fedentary  pro- 
feffions ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  it  fpread  it- 
felf  among  men  of  the  world.  Navigation  had  enlarged  the 
(phere  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  globe  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  arts  and  fciences  received  great  and  rapid  im¬ 
provements.  The  invention  of  printing  facilitated  the  acqui- 
fition  of  knowledge,  and  gratified  the  curiofity  which  the  uni- 
verfal  fermentation  at  that  period  had  excited,  A  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  daffies  of  Greece  and  Rome  became  a 
neceflary  part  of  a  fafhionable  and  polite  education.  From 
ihefe  precious  remains  of  antiquity  ardent  and  ingenious  minds 
inhaled  the  love  of  liberty,  and  a  generous  emulation  of  thofe 
manly  virtues,  which  ancient  examples  and  eloquence  recom-p 
mended  and  infpired. 

Accordingly,  when  Charles  attempted  to  maintain  the  au¬ 
thority  of  his  anceftors,  and  in  fome  cafes  to  ftrctch  the  pre- 
roj^tive  Wyond  ifie  laws,  he  found  that  the  Engliih  wxre  no 
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longer  the  fame  nation  that  fubmittcd  without  a  murmur  to 
the  arbitrary  fccptrc  of  the  Tudors.  The  love  of  liberty 
howeVer,  and  the  fenfe  of  oppreffion,  are  feelings  of  too  vague 
and  metaphyfical  a  nature  to  put  a' people  in  motion,  or  to 
produce  formidable  effedls,  without  the  prefTure  of  particular 
incidents,  or  the  aid  of  a  more  powerful  aflbciate.  It  was  the 
refcntment  of  a  private  injury,  concentrating  to  one  point  the 
fcattered  rays  of  indignation  and  patriotifm,  that  delivered 
Athens  from  the  dominion  of  the  Pififtratidae,  and  Rome  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Tarquins.  It  was  the  meditated  violation 
of  the  fifter  of  Harmodius,  and  the  adlual  rape  of  Lucretia, 
that  converted  a  public  feeling  into  a  private  paflion,  and  armed 
every  republican  hand  with  a  dagger.  In  modern  times,  the 
United  Provinces  w’ould  never  have  ventured  to  break  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  notwithftanding  the  fevere  and  rigorous  government 
of  Philip  II.  had  he  only  attacked  their  political  rights  and 
privileges.  They  would  have  murmured,  remonftrated,  and 
raifed  feditions,  which  an  eftabliflied  government  could  eafily 
have  quelled.  But  no  human  confiderations  could  arreft  their 
motion  to  a<SIual  rebellion  when  they  were  threatened  with  the 
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inquifition,  and  believed  that  their  eternal  falvation  was  in 
danger.  Their  republic  owed  its  rife  to  zeal  for  religion. 

In  England,  too,  the  civil  fadlions  would  not  have  been  for¬ 
midable  without  the  rage  of  the  ecclefiaftical.  The  abolition 
of  the  ftar-chamber  and  the  court  of  high  commiffion,  with  a 
few  retrenchments  from  the  prerogative,  would  have  fatisfied 
the  nation,  had  there  been  no  parties  except  in  the  ftate.  It 
was  the  puritans  In  England,  and  the  fanatics  in  Scotland,  that 
threw  the  kingdom  into  a  ferment,  kindled  the  civil  war, 
brought  Charles  to  the  fcafFold,  and  aboliflied  monarchy  in 
England. 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 


PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  late  condu£t  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  has  ex¬ 
cited  much  attention,  and  been  the  fubjecl  of  general  conv^r- 
fation.  In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age  he  has  contra£led 
3  debts, 
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debts,  as  it  is  faid,  to  the  amount  of  230,000!.  and  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age  he  has  alienated  a  revenue  of 
40,0001.  for  the  liquidation  of  thefe  debts,  contenting  himfelf 
with  a  remaining  income  of  25,000!.  per  annum.  He  has  dif- 
charged  his  houfehold,  difencumbered  himfelf  of  every  fpecies 
of  fuperfluity,  and  fhrunk  into  the  fituation  and  charader  of  a 
private  gentleman.  I'his  conduit,  and  its  concomitant  cir- 
cumftances,  have  afforded  a  handle  for  pcrfonal  fatire,  and 
party  animadverfion.  It  is  our  bufinefs  to  condder  it  with 
fairnefs  and  impartiality;  and  we  fhall  examine  the  fubje^  as 
it  refpeiis  the  prince,  the  minifter,  and  the  foveieign. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  engage  on  one’s  fide  the 
breath  of  popular  favour.  The  mob,  in  all  ages,  have  been 
the  fame ;  and  if  in  this  view  we  contrail  in  our  minds  the 
fuccefs  of  the  principal  perfonages  of  the  reigning  family  of 
Great  Britain,  we  £hall  find  in  the  Englifti  of  the  prefent  day 
a  parallel  to  the  Jews  in  the  times  of  feripture  hiftorjr^ 
“  John,”  fays  the  hiftorian,  came  neither  eating  nor  drink-* 
ing  \  and  they  fay,  he  hath  a  devil :  the  Son  of  Man  came 
eating  and  drinking ;  and  they  fay,  behold  a  friend  of  pub- 
licans  and  finners.”  Exactly  thus  it  has  been  with  the 
prince  upon  the  throne,  and  his  illullrious  heir.  Neither  the 
fobriety  of  the  one,  nor  the  diffipation  of  the  other,  have  in 
reality  been  able  to  make  them  popular  charafters.  VVe  do  not 
mean  to  pronounce,  that,  in  a  ftridl  examination,  cither  would 
be  found  to  have  attained  the  golden  mean ;  but  the  people 
arc  not  accurate  in  thefe  things ;  and  the  faftidioufnefs  and  in- 
confequence  they  have  difeovered,  are  not  calculated  to  add  to 
their  folid  reputation  for  difeernment. 

The  diffipation  in  which  the  prince  has  been  known  to  in¬ 
dulge  himfelf,  has  been  compared  by  his  friends  to  the  early 
hiftory  of  King  Henry  the  Vth.  We  pretend  not  to  decide 
how  far  this  parallel  will  be  juftified  by  the  event ;  but  we 
do  readily  confefs,  that  early  gaiety  and  diffipation  are  clr- 
cumftances  that  have  l^een  incident  to  the  noblell  chara£lers, 
^nd  are  by  no  qaeans  to  be  regarded  as  unpardonable  errors. 

Of 
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Of  a  fnin  gaiety  and  diflipation  it  will  always  be  fufpcfled 
(bat  he  is  incapable  of  changing  this  charafter.  Diflipation 
is  a  feature  that  fometimcs  the  profound,  and  always  the  fu 
perficial  f|>cculatift  difpbfed  to  afcribe  to  frivolity,  a  want  of 
(he  (lamina  and  feed-plot  of  refpcclable  charadter.  With  the 
impartial  obferver,  therefore,  the  late  detifion  of  the  princjc 
W.11  greatly  tend  to  reftore  him  to  an  honourable  eftimation. 
Whatever  he  may  have  loft  by  a  fuppofed  libertinifm  and  im 
becility  of  miiid,  he  muft  amply  recover  by  fo  memorable  an 
adl  of  felf- denial  and  juftice.  If  wc  would  give  him,  in  this 
inftance,  his  due  praife,  we  muft  recolleft  his  iituation,  his 
age,  and  his  adlual  propenfities.  I'he  heir-apparent  of  a  great 
kingdom  mutt  have  been  early  inured  to  gentlenefs  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  indulgence  of  inclination.  Imbibing  with  the  firft 
impreflions  of  infancy  the  ideas  of  command  and  uncontroU 
Ublenefs,  he  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  very  imperfedl  notion 
of  exadl  jiitticc,  and  that  feveic  and  inflexible  morality  which 
can  only  be  founded  upon  principles  of  reciprocal  equality. 
The  age  of  youth  is  the  age  of  gaiety  and  romance.  It  is 
vivid  in  its  ideas,  and  impatient  of  reftraint.  What  it  defires 
it  purfues  with  linrcrtiitting  ardour ;  and  it  does  not  fufter  the 
power  of  obftacles,  and  the  cold  didlates  of  prudence,  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  its  purfuits.  There  are  perfons,  indeed,  who, 
from  a  certain  froftinefs  of  conftitution  and  temperate  current 
of  the  blood,  are  able  to  ccunteracl  the  influence  of  earlv^ 
youth.  But  the  i>erfonage  in  queftion  is  known  not  to  poflefs 
this  chara£lcr:  v/arm  in  his  attachments,  and  irnpetuous  in 
his  paflions,  he  was  not  likely  to  liften  to  the  di^flates  of  cau¬ 
tion,  where  others  would  have  been  ra(h,  hcadftrong,  and  un- 
irovernabl*-.  That,  in  this  fituation,  he  (hould  recede  from  the 
^jratificaiion  of  appetite;  that  he  (hould  conform  himfclf  to 
th  unattravfiivc  principles  of  economy;  and  that  he  (hould 
think  himfelf  diftionoured  by  debts  that  were  not  in  a  regular 
channel  of  repayment;  certainly  entitles  him  to  fome  com- 
rnendation. 

But  docs  it  follow,  becaufe  the  prince  has  a  cla^  upon  our 
applaufe,  that  the  minilter  and  the  fovereign  are  to  be  fubjecled 

2  to 
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to  cur  unqualified  cenfure  for  their  concern  in  this  trafifa£lion? 
We  are  not  in  general  inclined  to  be  partial  to  the  principles  of 
irrefponfiblenefs  and  neutrality.  A  manly  charafter  will  nCt 
feek  to  (helter  himfelf  In  this  way  j  and  a  patriotic  minifter 
will  retire  from  the  government  of  his  country,  when  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  ferve  it  in  conformity  to  his  own  ideas  of  its  ih- 
tereft  and  welfare.  But  though  this  confideration  applies, to 
every  point  of  national  and  political  import,  it  does  hot  feciti 
equally  connefted  with  the  private  and  family  Concerns  of  the 
fovereign.  Would  Lord  Chatham  have  conducted  the  late  waf 
with  lefs  fuccefs,  would  Richlieu  have  lefs  cffeilually  humbled 
the  houfc  of  Auftria,  or  fubdued  the  independent  fpirit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  France,  whether  the  prince  neareft  the'  thrCne 
had  poffefled  an  income  of  50,000!.  or  iOO,oool.  or  i,000,000l* 
per  annum?  If  thefequeftions  muft  beanfwercd  in  the  negative, 
is  it  not  then  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  low  and  ill  judged  am ^ 
bition  for  a  ftatefman,  already  implicated  in  the  greateft  coti^ 
cerns,  to  grafp  at  the  diredlion  of  others  upon  which  the  luccefs 
of  his  principal  plans  in  no  fort  depends?  The  fame  manlinefs 
and  decifion  of  chara£ler  that  would  lead  a  man  to  make  him¬ 
felf  refponfible  in  all  matters  of  general  concern, '  would  lead 
him  to  abftain  from  all  bufy  and  impertinent  interference.  If 
the  prefent  minifter  held  himfelf  neuter  in  the  qiieftion  before 
us,  it  was  perhaps  as  mueh'as  could  reafonably  be  ekpefted 
ftom  him.  fie  had  ho  perfonal  and  private  obligations  to  the 
prince,  that  fliould  lead  him  to  deviate  from  the  principles  of 
ftrict  propriety  we  have  chalked  out  for  hirn. 

If  then  the  minifter  be  free  from  blame,  in  wbat  manner  are 
to  dccidc-upon  the  conduct  of  the  fovereign  ?  That  the  efta- 
bliflicJ  revenues  of  this  country  are  enormous,  that  the  op- 
pneflion  of  taxes  is  in  a  high  degree  burthenfome,  and  that  the 
money  of  the  people  is  not  ftightly  to  be  fported  away,  arc 
maxims  that  will  fcarcely  be  denied  us.  When  the  (um  of 
JoOjOOol.  per  annnm  was  demanded  for  the  late  prince  of 
Wales,  it  was  in  confideration  of  his  numerous  and  incrcafing 
family.  The  prefent  heir  apparent  has  no  demands  of  this 
kind.  He  has  nothing  to  provide  for  but  his  owm  ftate,  his 

own 
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cwn  indulgence,  and  his  own  liberality.  Perhaps,  with  a  wife 
and  judicious  attention  to  economy,  65,000!.  per  annum  might 
be  found  fufficient  for  thefe  purpofes.  It  may  be  objefted  to 
the  fovereign,  that  his  own  demands,  under' the  head  of  civil 
lift,  have  been  great,  that  his  perfonal  revenue  has  received  an 
addition  of  ioo,oool.  per  annum,  and  that  the  deficiences, 
which  he  has  notwithftanding  incurred,  have  been  repeated  and 
rxtenfive.  But  if  this  be  in  one  view  of  the  matter  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  prince,  in  another  view  it  is  an  argument 
againft  him. 

'  Wefeclourfclvcs  undecided  refjkfting  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  moft  dcfirable  the  alFair  {hould  terminate.  On  the  one 
hand  we  faw  with  pleafure  and  pride  the  eclat  that  attended  the 
chara£ter  of  the  prince.  We  faw  him  the  favourite  of  foreigners 
of  the  higheft  di(iin£Iion;  and  through  his  means  we  faw  the 
Englifti  court  becoming  the  feat  of  fafhionable  refort  to  the 
nations  of  the  continent.  That  any  thing  of  the  honour,  the 
f|;dendour,  and  magnificence  of  the  prince,  in  this  refpeil,  (hould 
be  loft,  we  cannot  but  fincerely  regret.  The  ftate  of  banifh- 
ment,  to  which  the  brothers  of  the  king  of  England  have  been 
reduced,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  aftonifhment  and  reproach. 
We  arc  difpleafed  at  the  kind  of  coincidence  and  combination 
between  the  event  of  pad  times,  and  the  event  of  the  prefent. 

But  if  thefe  obfervations  are  true,  it  muft  on  the  other  hand 
be  acknowledged,  that  adverfity  is  an  excellent  fchool  for  the 
cultivation  of  virtue.  It  cannot  be  difguifcd,  that  the  prince 
has  had  too  wild  an  inclination  for  pleafure,  diftipation,  and 
expcnce.  A  propenfity  of  this  fort  cannot  be  too  early  or  too 
cfFeilually  checked.  When  we  confider  the  warmth  of  this 
great  perfonage  in  his  attachments,  the  firmnefs  of  his  pur¬ 
pofes,  and;  above  all,  the  refolution  and  intrepidity  be  has  dif- 
covered  upon  this  memorable  occafion,  we  are  difpofed  to  flat¬ 
ter  ourfelvcs  with  brilliant  profpe£ls  of  his  future  charadler. 
Let  him  learn  felf  denial  and  reftraint;  let  him  (hake  off  a  few 
of  the  irregularities  of  youth  ;  what  he  has  nobly  purpofed  let 
him  perfcveringly  execute ;  and  our  expeftations  will  thus  be¬ 
come  fair,  and  probable,  and  rational. 
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PENSIONS.  ^  *7)  ^ 

The  granting  of  penfions  has  never  been  confidered  by 
minifters  as  a  fource  of  popularity :  in  many  cafes  however  it 
is  right;  and  our  prefent  minifters  confider  themfelves  as  too 
firmly  fixed  in  their  fituations,  to  be  afraid  of  the  momentary 
difcontent  which  a  proceeding  of  this  fort  incurs.  To  the  pen- 
fion  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  we  have  no  objedlion.  His  reputa* 
tion  is  iiigh  as  a  gallant  officer ;  and  he  has  in  various  refpedls 
contributed  to  the  fervice  of  his  country.  But  we  are  not 
equally  fatisfied  with  the  pretenfions  of  Alderman  Brook 
Watfon.  The  fervices  and  the  perils  of  a  foldier  arc  no  doubt 
ill  rewarded  with  the  fcanty  pittance  of  his  half  pay ;  .but  we  are 
by  no  means  clear  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  retainers 
and  appendages  of  an  army,  its  futtlers,  its  contrac¬ 
tors  and  iu' commiflaries.  The  difference  is  not  lefs  be¬ 
tween  the  fort  of  apology  that  is  entered  in  behalf  of  the  two 
parties.  To  Sir  Guy  Carleton  the  royal  word  was  pafled. 
The  engagement  took  place  previous  to  Mr.  Pittas  appointment 
to  office,  and  he  is  lefs  to  be  blamed  than  commended  for  ful¬ 
filling  it.  Mr.  Watfon  had  the  word  of  Lord  North;  and 
what  has  Mr.  Pitt  to  do  with  that?  That  nobleman  himfelf  un- 
derftood  the  bufinefs  of  a  miniftcr  better,  when  he  was  impor¬ 
tuned  by  SirFIetcherNorton  with  the  promife  the  Duke  of  Graf¬ 
ton  had  made  him  of  the  chief  jufticefliip  of  the  Common  Pleas.  ’ 
The  world  will  unavoidably  believe  that  it  was  not  the  promife 
of  Lord  North,  but  the  perfoiial  and  parliamentary  fervices  of 
Mr.  Watfon,  that  gained  him  a  penfion  from  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is 
unfortunate  for  the  city  of  London,  which  has  diftinguifhed  it- 
felf  on  many  trying  occafions  for  its  independency  of  the  ^ourt, 
to  have  a  penfioner  in  the  lift  of  its  aldermen  and  reprefenta- 
lives.  Far  different  were  the  promifes  held  out  to  them  by  Mr. 
Watfon,  when  firft  he  obtained  the  honour  of  their  fuffrages, 
and  “  alTured  his  conftituents,’^  as  appears  from  an  election  ad- 

Ivertifement  of  January  1784,  in  a  very  handfome  fpeech,  “  of 
his  entire  independence,  and  his  refolution  never  to.fonn  any 
connexions  that  might  be  capable  of  warping  his  attention 
from  the  conftitutional  intereft  of  his  country.”  But  it  Is  eafief 


to 
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to  make  very  handfome  fpcechcs,  and  very  fair  promifes,  than 
to  perform  them.  Mr.  Watfon  loft  his  leg  by  the  bite  of  a 
(hark  ;  but  it  has  been  (hrewdly  obferved,  that,  “  if  the  con 
teft  had  continued  a  little  longer,  the-aldcrman  would  no  doubt 
have  had  the  better  of  his  antagonift.’* 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  fome  politicians,  whether  the  upper 
Houfc  of  Pailiament  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the  excellence 
and  advantages  of  the  Englifh  conftitution.  It  is  certainly,  of 
all  the  branches  of  our  government,  the  leaft  ihdifpenfable  and 
cflcntial.  If,  however,  we  fliould  grant  that  in  fome  cafes  it 
has  been  found  ufelefs,  and  in  fome  detrimental,  it  muft  yet 
be  admitted  that  the  inftitution  is  peculiarly  beneficial  af  the 
prefent  moment,  to  corredl  or  fupprefs  thofe  crude  and  undi 
gefted  bills,  which  of  late  years  have  been  permitted  to  pafs  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  Among  thefe,  one  of  the  foremoft  in  the 
glaring  impropriety  of  its  provifions,  and  the  defpotic  cbara6fer 
of  its  regulations,  is  Mr.  Mainwaring’s  lottery  bilU  "  This 
bill  fuperfeded  the  authority  of  the  judges  themfelves,  in  order 
to  pUce  an  uncontrolable  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Middlefex 
juftices.  It  empowered  thefe  men  to  imprifon  any  perfon  in  whofe 
houfe  it  (hould  appear  that  any  of  thedomeftieshad  infuredafhare 
in  a  lottery  ticket*  It  took  away  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
authorifed  amagiftrate  to  commit  any  perfon  to  piifon  for  four 
months,  who  refufed  to  obey  his  fummons.  This  bill,  after 
having  pafied  triumphantly  through  the  Houfe  of  Common^ 
was  worthily  and  indignantly  rejedled,  nemine  diffentlente^  by  the 
Lords.  The  fame  day  was  honourably  diftinguilhed  by  the 
Vejodfion  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  bill  for  the  regulation  of  eleilions. 

An  affair  that  has  attraded  much  of  the  public  atteniicn, 
and  that  is  likely  ftill  farther  to  engage  it  at  a  future  period,  is 
the  bufinefs  of  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Saint  Euftatius  papers 
The  ftory  of  this  tranfadion  is  very  myfterious ;  it  may  per¬ 
haps  beft  be  charaderifed  by  the  defeription  of  the  poet: 

Where  rogues  meet  roguesy  and jofili  the  dark. 

The  condud  of  Lord  Rodney  at  St.  Euftatius  was  certainly 
Qf  ^  very  fufpiciQUS  charader,  and  had  nearly  involved  him  ifl 
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the  dlfhonour  of  a  public  impeachment.  The  tables  arc  nowr 
turned,  and  Lord  Rodney  talks  big  of  impeaching  one  of  his 
antao^onifts.  We  are,  however,  happy  to  underftand  that 
neither  Lord  Rodney  nor  General  Vaughan  have  gained  4 
fhillin^  for  themfelves  in  this  celebrated  capture.  With  rc- 
fpecl  to  the  marquis  of  Lanfdown,  his  charafler  has  always 
bren  fuppofed  ambiguous,  intriguing,  and  artificial.  But  wbax 
end  he  could  have  propoTed  to  himfelt  by  the  fupprtfSon  of  th;; 
papers  in  quellion,  it  is  not  eafy  to  pronounce.  This  gre4t 
llatcfman  muft  once  more  defeend  upon  the  public  theatre,  ia 
order  to  guide  us  through  the  inexplicable  labytijuix. 
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FRANCE. 

Louis  the  XVIth  has  juft  made  a  progrefs  from  his  capital^ 
in  order  to  vilit  the  port  and  harbour  of  Cherbourg,  7'hc 
operations  at  this  place  have  been  inceffantly  carrying  on  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years,  and  conftitute  a  leading,  object  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  court  of  Vcrfailles.  The  place  is  capable  of 
being  made  an  harbour  of  the  greateft  extent,  convenience,  and 
fafety,  and  the  fteps  that  have  been  taken  to  complete  it  have 
been  accompanied  with  (kill  and  fuccefs.  We  are  forry,  how¬ 
ever,  to  remark  the  fituation  of  Cherbourg  with  i  cfpec^  to  this 
country.  It  is  extremely  advantageous  for  the  command  and 
attack  of  a  Britifb  home  fleet;  and  its  file  is  exadJy  oppbfite  to 
the  ifle  of  Wight.  That  preparations  fhould  be  made  for  the 
event  of  a  war  during  the  continuance  of  peace,  is  unqueftion- 
ably  necelFary  ;  but  it  gives  us  pain  to  obferve  the  fymptoms  of 
any  meafure  that  can  lead  to  prolong  the  aiiimofity  that  has 
too  long  fubfifted  between  this  country  and  France.  7'hc  bell 
mtthod,  however,  for  the  extenfion  of  tranquillity,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  repel  an  infult;  and  we  hope  that  the  two  countries^ 
by  becoming  formidable  to  each  other,  will  mutually  prevcr'.t 
the  peftiferous  ambition  of  a  future  minifter  from  involvinT 
them  in  bloodftied, 

7  he  mifunderftanding  between  the  king  of  France  and  the 
parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  does  not  feem  calculated  to  reflci^ 
new  luftre  upon  the  monarch.  The  oppofition  of  the  parlia- 
nient  has  been  directed  againft  the  letters  patent  of  the  king, 

granting 
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granting  certain  lands  as  vacant,  which,  it  fccms,  have  been 
already  appropriated,|  and  afliduoudy  cultivated*  Xhedifpute 
is  cf  as  lun^  {landing  as  the  year  1781*  Befides  this,  a  fecond 
controverfy  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament  of  Dijon.  In  this  country  it  is  impoffible  we 
Ihould  not  entertain  fome  veneration  for  the  very  name  of  a 
parliament.  Whatever  remains  of  this  venerable  inftitution 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  continent,  whatever  relics  of  privilege 
and  liberty  have  efcaped  the  infatiable  defpotifm  of  Louis  the 
Xlth,  and"  the  cardinal  Richlieu,  cannot  but  command  our 
fincereft  good  wifhes  and  fympathy.  The  charadler  and  go- . 
vernment  of  Louis  theXVIth  had  gained  a  degree  of  relpec- 
tability  and  honour,  that  had  long  been  {Irangers  in  that 
country.  They  were  diftinguifhed  for  moderation,  humanity, 
and  Juftice.  We  are  forry  to  fee  this  prince  departing,  in  any 
degree,  from  the  refpeilable  maxims  that  had  gained  him  fo 
much  applaufe,  and  treading  in  the  flcps  of  a  government,  that 
will  long  be  a  blot  in  the  Gallic  hiftory,  that  of  Louis  the 
XVth. 

THE  MINISTER. 

The  apparent  and  the  real  contradidion  between  the  fpeech 
2Uid  the  vote  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  regard  to  the  Zemindar  of  Be¬ 
nares,  has  furprifed  his  friends,  and  amufed  his  enemies. 
Mr.  Pitt,  from  his  education  and  his  office,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
learned  in  the  law :  if  he  can  produce  an  authority  from  the 
laws,  or  a  precedent  from  the  praftice  of  any  civilized  nation, 
by  which  an  error  in  judgment^  with  regard  to  the  quantum  of 
a  fine,  and  an  intention  which  never  was  executed^  became  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  impeachment,  he  will  fill  up  a  remarkable  blank  in  the 
corpus  jurisy  and  in  the  theory  of  legiflation.  The  horrible 
tribunal  of  the  inquifition  only  takes  cognizance  of  words  \  to 
puniih  intentions  belongs  to  the  Almighty,  and  is  referved  to 
the  day  of  judgment. 
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